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CHAPTER VI. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE PROCESS FOR THI 
DIVORCE. 


Doniye a long series of years, Cardinal 
Wolsey had been the envied favorite of for- 
tune, contending with monarchs in power, 
and surpassing them in regal magnificence. 

That such a man should have excited the 
envy and the calumny of his contemporaries 
is not surprising ; but amidst all his osten- 
tatious luxury, it is impossible not to discover 
some traits of munificence not unworthy of 
his superior genius. It should be remem- 
bered, that, previous to the institution of his 
colleges, on which he founded his hopes of 
immortal fame, he had appropriated a con- 
siderable sum to the establishment of seven 
lectureships at Cambridge, and takenyunder 
his protection many indigent men of letters. 
He was ready to prompt his sovereign to 
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similar acts of liberality, and the scholar, 
in whom he feared not to discover a rival, 
was sure to find in him a friend. It is, in- 
deed, obvious, that his patronage was almost 
exclusively confined to his own profession, 
and that the prejudices of a churchman in- 
terfered even with his love of learning and 
zeal for improvement. But in this respect 
he was not more illiberal than Sir Thomas 
More, or any other classical scholar who was 
not animated by the generous enthusiasm 
peculiar to the advocates for the Reform- 
ation. 

The establishment of his household was 
truly regal*; and whenever he left his 


* Three tables were served in his hall within the 
palace. Inhis kitchen presided a master-cook, habited 
in a suit of velvet or satin, and decorated with a chain 
of gold: a superfluous population of yeomen and 
grooms swarmed in each department, having under 
them a goop of menials, by whom its duties were ef- 
fectively executed. The chapel was served with a 
dean, and forty persons of various denominations. 
Eight hundred individuals are said to have been in his 
household. 
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palace, it was with the air of a conqueror 
who demanded a triumph. During ‘term 
time, his daily progress to Westminster Hall 
was watched and hailed like the pageant 
of a public festival. Habited in crimson 
robes, with a tippet of black sables about 
his neck, he mounted, with a semblance 
of apostolical humility, a mule trapped in 
crimson velvet. Before him were borne, in 
state, the symbols of his: authority :—first 
was displayed the broad seal of England; the 
Cardinal’s hat was then exhibited ; two red 
crosses next attracted the eye; and beyond 
marched two pillar-bearers in solemn state *: 


* This procession is thus described by Skelton: — 


With worldly pomp incredible, 
Before him rideth two prestes stronge, 
And they bear two crosses right longe, 

Gapyngc in every man’s face : 

After them follow two laymen secular, 
And eache of them holdinge a pillar, 

In their handes stead of a mace. 

Then followeth my Lord on his mule, 
Trapped with gold. 

Then hath he servants five or six score, 

Some behind and some before. 


U 
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on either side rode nobles and gentlemen; 
whilst four footmen walked before the Car- 
dinal’s mule, each presenting the gilt pole- 
axe, the ensign of justice, to the awe- 
stricken spectator. Wherever the sublime 
Legate approached, he was greeted with 
spontancous obeisance ; ‘ On, on my mas- 
ters !’? was vociferated from every quarter : 
‘‘ Room for the Cardinal ! make way for my 
Lord Cardinal!?? On alighting at the [all 
he was surrounded by numerous suitors, to 
whom he assumed an air of courtesy, rather 
condescending than gracious; and it was 
observed that he often applied to his nostrils 
a hollow orange, filled with sponge steeped 
in aromatics and vinegar, avowedly to 
protect himself from contagion. Owing to 
a defect of sight, his looks seemed averted 
from the misery which sometimes reached 
his ear without touching his heart. Such 
was Wolsey, the butcher’s son, — the Boy- 
Batchelor of Magdalen College, — the ad- 
venturer of Calais! Every morning wit- 
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nessed the renewal of these honors, and 
every night he retired to rest, fatigued, if 
not satisfied, with the incense of adulation. 

Under this flattering exterior of felicity, 
a secret discontent corroded the Cardinal’s 
breast ; and all the prosperity of his former 
life, perhaps, scarcely counterbalanced the 
mortification he experienced, when toAdrian 
succeeded Julius de Medici in the papacy ; 
an event which at once disclosed to him 
the Emperor’s ingratitude, and his own cre- 
dulous facility. ‘To aggravate his chagrin, 
fortune continued to smile on Charles, who 
triumphed by the very means he had used 
to arrest his progress, and obscure his glory. 
By an article of the treaty contracted be- 
tween Charles and Henry, it was stipu- 
lated that the Jatter should furnish a 
monthly subsidy to the Duke of Bourbon, 
who commanded the imperial troops in 
Italy, and depended on this supply for 
their subsistence. 

uz 
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At the end of the first campaign (in 
1524), Wolsey, who had already entered 
into a secret correspondence with an 
agent in the interest of France, recalled 
the English troops, and privately withheld 
the money so anxiously expected. 

In this emergency the Duke of Bourbon, 
with the courage of desperation, attacked 
the French army, and obtained the cele- 
brated victory of Pavia, in which Francis 
lost all but life and honor. It was, 
perhaps, not the least of Wolsey’s afflic- 
tions, that he had publicly to celebrate 
mass in honor of a monarch who had re- 
paid his services with unkindness and con- 
tempt. Fortunately for the Cardinal, Henry, 
who piqued himself on preserving the equi- 
librium of power, became alarmed at the 
progress of his ally, and readily agreed to 
enter into clandestine engagements with the 
Regent Louisa, to effect the liberation of 
her son, and to preserve, untouched, the 
integrity of the French empire. 
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It is a melancholy reflection, that, in 
civilized as in barbarous nations, unoffend- 
ing individuals are often immolated to 
.the ‘insatiable spirit of conquest, or the 
terrors of pusillanimous suspicion. Of this 
lamentable truth, one of the best scho- 
lars of the age, Dr. Richard Pace, (the 
meritorious successor to Dean Colet, at 
St. Pauls), was destined to become the vic- 
tim. A man eminently distinguished by that 
elegance and delicacy of taste which are 
commonly found in unison with correct 
moral feeling. He had attracted Henry’s 
notice by the purity and eloquence of his 
Latin compositions; and was frequently 
employed by him as a diplomatic agent 
in Germany and Italy. Seduced by 
the blandishments of royal favor, this 
almost ascetic recluse, to whom a library 
was in reality dearer than a kingdom, 
suffered himself to be drawn into the 
snares of Wolsey’s tortuous policy, by un- 
dertaking to remit the subsidy to the. 
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imperial commission at Venice. Inca- 
pable of conniving at deception, he was 
unsuspicious of dishonorable motives; and, 
attributing to accident alone the suspen- 
sion of the monthly stipend, actually raised, 
on his own credit, a considerable sum, 
though totally inadequate to the demand 
of the imperial agents. Alarmed by Wolsey’s 
delay, he reiterated his importunities for 
money, and was at length apprised that all 
such applications were made in vain. This 
discovery came too late to indemnify him 
either in fortune or reputation ; and ‘such 
was his nice sense of honor and integrity, 
and such his abhorrence of the transactionin 
which he had unwarily been involved, that 
he suddenly withdrew from all society ; and 
after alternate paroxysms of melancholy 
and phrenzy, expired in a state of agonizing 
suffering which might have extorted pity 
from an enemy. Such was the end of Pace, 
the companion of Moore and Fisher, and 
whose classical and liberal pursuits had 
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engaged the cordial esteem of Erasmus ! — 
one among many instances, that the man of 
refined moral feelings is ill fitted to co- 
alesce with the great, or to struggle against 
the rulers of the world. 

The classical eminence of Pace had ex- 
cited Wolsey’s jealousy, and his misfortunes 
inspired, not commiseration, but contempt: 
there were however some circumstances re- 
sulting from the suppression of the subsidy, 
which occasioned his serious regret. In ran- 
sacking the French camp, the Duke of Bour- 
bon met with, not merely sketches of the 
Cardinal’s correspondence with the Re- 
gent Louisa, but the draft of a secret con- 
vention between the Pope and the Vene- 
tians, to guarantee, in concert with England 
and France, the independence of Italy. 
To this discovery has been attributed his 
subsequent attack on Rome*, which was 
taken by storm, and exposed even to 


* Pope Clement had also offended the Emperor, by 
absolving Francis from his late engagement. 
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greater outrage than it had in former ages 
suffered from the irruptions of the Goths 
or Vandals. Retreating to the Castle of St. 
Angelo, the Pope had no alternative but 
to purchase his liberty by an enormous 
ransom, or submit to the most ignominious 
treatment, and in this dilemma implored 
the assistance of Henry, who readily em- 
braced the moment to open the long me- 
ditated suit of divorce. 

The whispers of princes are audible: 
it is acurious fact, that before Henry’s 
intention was surmised in England, it had 
become the familiar topic of conversation 
in Germany, where it was naturally con- 
sidered as the forerunner of his separation 
from the church of Rome. Under this per- 
suasion Luther published an apology for 
his former epistle, in which he retracted 
the abuse he had lavished on Henry, 
by transferring it to Wolsey, and heartily 
congratulated the King, on being at length 


emancipated from the thrall of popery. 
18 
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To this ill-timed epistle Henry, who was 
about to solicit the Pope’s assistance, and 
depended on the Cardinal’s co-operation, 
returned an ungracious answer, vindicating 
his minister from his aspersions, and dis- 
claiming his congratulations and compli- 
ments with ineffable contempt. 

It is well known how tedious was the 
imprisonment of Francis in Spain, how un- 
generous the treatment he received, and 
on what hard terms he finally obtained his 
enlargement. Henry rejoiced at his re- 
storatién, since he sought to fortify himself 
with his alliance against the opposition 
which he foresaw must arise, on the Em- 
peror’s part, to his aunt’s degradation. 
Francis had cogent motives for cultivating 
the friendship of Henry, and eagerly dis- 
patched an embassy to England, to propose 
a treaty of marriage between his second son, 
Henry Duke of Orleans, and the Princess 
Mary. During this negociation, the Bishop 
of Tarbes, (who took an active part in the 
embassy, ) instigated by Wolsey, or probably 
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solicited by Lord Rochford, started a doubt 
respecting the legitimacy of the Princess, 
which was evidently meant to convey an 
insinuation against the validity of her 
mother’s marriage. By this first step it was 
probably intended to prepare the public for 
the discussions which were hereafter to take 
place ; and to mature this plan, Wolsey once 
more visited France with the most splendid 
suite ever attached to an embassy, and was 
received by Francis with honors never be- 
fore granted to any subject.* At Amiens, 
he was met by the King, his mother, and 
sister; when, more effectually to secure his 
master’s interest, he proposed his future 
marriage with Rénée, the sister-in-law of 
Francis, afterwards united to the Duke of 
Ferrara; a proof that at this moment he 


* This embassy is most delightfully described by 
Cavendish ; from whom we learn, that the prisons were 
thrown open, and even the execution of prisoners sus- 
pended in honor of Wolsey : and, to crown the whole, 
the Regent, Louisa, and the Duchess of Alanson came, 
attefided by a hundred young ladies, each riding a 
white palfrey. 
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did not consider Anne Boleyn wholly in- 
vincible. 

The real drift of the Cardinal’s negocia- 
tions was involved in anagrammatical 
perplexity. In public he proposed the 
redemption of the Pope’s liberty ; in private, 
he dwelt on the possibility of detaching 
England for ever from Austria; and by 
this process of reasoning, the expediency 
of promoting the divorce became a self-evi- 
dent proposition. Whilst Wolscy was thus 
“employed at Amiens, the King’s agents 
in Rome were no less diligent; and Clec- 
ment, who languished in captivity, and 
depended on Henry to furnish money for 
his ransom, readily promised compliance 
with his wishes, and actually offered a bull 
of dispensation, which he well knew must 
be invalid till he obtained his liberty. 
Aware of this circumstance, Wolsey de- 
manded the appointment of vicar-general, 
by which he should be authorised to dis- 
pense the indulgence required; to. this 
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suggestion neither Clement nor Francis ven- 
tured to oppose objections ; and, once more 
elate with hope, Wolsey returned to England, 
exulting in the success of his negociation, 
for which his sovereign requited him, not 
only with smiles and thanks, but with what 
he would have gladly spared — the disclo- 
sure of his engagement with Anne Boleyn.* 
To the Cardinal no communication could 
have been less acceptable ; but he had long 
since discovered, that opposition served only 
to strengthen Henry’s resolution. Hetrusted — 
therefore to time and chance, to effect some 
alteration in the purpose, to which he appa- 


* It has been alleged, that Anne Boleyn engaged 
divines devot>d to her interests, to satisfy the King’s 
conscience. This remark refutes itself, not only be- 
cause it is palpable that his scruples originated in his 
inclinations, but because he was too expert in theo- 
logical controversy to require such assistance, and 
had actually determined to rest his cause on a single 
passage in Leviticus. If Anne Boleyn ever sent di- 
vines to Henry, it was at a subsequent period, when 
he really entertained a scruple, or at least betrayed 
a repugnance to casting off the Pope’s authority. 
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rently lent himself with dutiful alacrity. As 
a preliminary step, he convened the bishops, 
and most eminent divines, to whom he pro- 
posed, on the ground of scriptural prohi- 
bitions, the scruples of the King’s con- 
science. ‘The result of this conference was 
such as might have been expected; the 
less scrupulous cordially assenting, whilst the 
more serious acquiesced in silence: all, with 
one exception, subscribed the declaration, 
that to marry a brother’s widow was unlaw- 
ful. Fisher alone, the Bishop of London, the 
purity of whose morals sanctified even his 
bigotry, and who evinced, with the strict- 
ness of an ascetic, the heroism of a martyr, 
maintained a contrary opinion. 

Dismayed by the success that crowned 
this appeal to the divines, Wolsey was re- 
lieved by the intelligence, that, whilst the 
imperialists were endeavouring to extort still 
harder terms of ransom,.the Pope had es- 
caped from St. Angelo to Orvieto, where 
he was more free to exercise his supreme 
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prerogative. At the first glance the Cardinal 
calculated the probabilities contingent on 
this event ; and whilst he recommended to 
his secretary, and to the almoner, Fox, to 
redouble their diligence and perseverance, 
he foresaw with satisfaction the impediments 
likely to arise to the progress of their ne- 
gociation. | 

Of all women, perhaps, Anne Boleyn 
was the last whom he would have chosen 
to succeed Catharine. Independent: of the 
repugnance which so proud a man as Wol- 
sey must naturally have experienced in wit- 
nessing the elevation of one long regarded 
as belonging to an inferior station, he 
could not but recollect the hostility which, 
with the exception of her father, he had 
shown to all her nearest relatives and con- 
nections, nor entirely dismiss the suspicion 
that they would repay, with interest, the 
mortifications formerly inflicted by his male- 
volence. But, perhaps, a still more cogent 
motive for alienation existed in Anne’s sup- 
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posed bias to Lutheranism, which, to Wol- 
sey, who cherished for the Catholic church 
the most bigoted devotion, was a crime of 
no common delinquency. 

It is not indeed very probable, that this 
gay and beautiful woman had entered 
deeply into: polemical controversy ; but she 
was decidedly opposed to the severity of 
that penal inquisition established by the 
Cardinal’s Jegatine authority.* ‘To the 
offence of reading ‘Tindall’s heretical 
books, she added the-more heinous tres- 
pass of attempting to shield persecuted 


* By virtue of his legatine authority, the Cardinal 
had not only engrossed to himself the prerogative 
formerly possessed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of giving probates of wills, but instituted a regular 
commission for the detection and punishment of heresy. 
To be in possession of Tindall’s Bible, at that time, con- 
stituted heresy. It was in 1527, when Wolsey assumed 
the title of the Pope's vicar-general, that he estab- 
lished a court in Westininster for the cognizance of 
heretical pravity, and a court in York House for the 
probates of wills.— Sec Fox. Strype’s Memorials, 
Collier. 
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authors, and their unfortunate admirers, 
from obloquy and punishment.* Not with- 
out reason, therefore, did Wolsey deprecate 
Henry’s union with a woman as likely to 
protect the followers of Luther, as her pro- 
totype, Anne of Bohemiat, had been to 
encourage the disciples of Wickliffe. But 
whatever might be his real sentiments, he 
affected to take the most lively interest in 
her advancement. On her part, Anne 
either was, or appeared to be, perfectly 
assured of his sincerity ; and, to judge by 
the following letter, repaid his liberal pro- 
fessions with cqually lively demonstrations 
of cordiality and friendship. 


“© My Lord; 
«¢ After my most humble recommenda- 
“tions, this shall be to give unto your 


* Of this many instances are given by ecclesiastical 
writers. Her kindness in this respect was so notorious, 
that authors used, privately, to send their works for 
protection to Anne Boleyn. 

+ The wife of Richard the Second, under whose 
auspices the Bible was translated into English. 
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Grace, as I am most bound, my humble 
thanks for the great pain and travell that 
your Grace doth take in studying by 
your wisdom and great diligence how to 
bring to pass honourably the greatest 
wealth that is possible to come to any 
creature living, and in especial, remem- 
bering how wretched and unworthy I 
am in comparing to his highness; and 
for you I do know myself never to have 
deserved by my deserts that you should 
take this great pain for me: yet daily of 
your goodness I do perceive by all my 
friends; and though that I had not know- 
ledge by them, the daily proof of your 
deeds doth declare your words and 
writing toward me to be true. Now, 
good my Lord, your discretion may con- 
sider, as yet, how little it is in my power 
to recompense you, but all only with my 
good will, the which I assure you that, 
after this matter is brought to pass, you 
shall find me as I am bound. In the 
x 
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mean time, to owe you my service, 
and then look what thing in this world 
I can imagine to do you pleasure in, you 
shall find me the gladest woman in the 
world to do it. And next unto the 
King’s grace, of one thing I make you 
full promise, to be assured to have it, 
and that is my hearty love unfeignedly 
during my life. And being fully deter- 
mined, with God’s grace, never to change 
this purpose, I make an end of this my 
rude and true meaned letter, praying 
our Lord to send you much increase of 
honour, with long life. Written with the 
hand of her that beseeches your Grace 
to accept this letter, as proceeding from 
one that is most bound to be, 
‘¢ Your humble and obedient servant, 

“© ANNE BoLeyn.” 


In reading this letter, we must either 


conclude that Anne Boleyn had pardoned 
Wolsey’s former offence, or that she was a 
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practised adept in duplicity; a quality which 
in no other instance she was ever found to 
possess, and for which she even appears to 
have been incapacitated by the facility of 
her temper, and the impetuosity of her 
feelings. It is unlikely that the woman 
who in no other instance evinced a vindic- 
tive character, should have cherished eter- 
nal hatred against Wolsey, for a disappoint- 
ment which she must long since have con- 
sidered the basis of her splendid fortune. 
It is, however, not improbable that she had 
been disgusted by -Wolsey’s forwardness 
in promoting the King’s dishonorable ad- 
dresses; and that, as the Cardinal’s conduct 
was such as to preclude esteem, his profes- 
sions might naturally inspire distrust. In 
justice to Anne Boleyn, it should be re- 
membered, that she had not sought to 
possess that pre-eminence in the King’s 
regard, for which she was now alter- 
nately envied and flattered, hated and ca- 
ressed. To engage his affections she had 
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used no artifice, and employed no allure- 
ments: on the contrary, she had been com- 
pelled to relinquish a prior engagement. 
She rejected his passion with disdain, till 
it assumed the character of honorable love. 
Even after Henry approached her with a 
legitimate object, she is said to have ex- 
pressed repugnance to the idea of supplant- 
ing her Queen, and of uniting her destiny 
to one so far removed from her own sta- 
tion ; but her scruples respecting Catherine, 
if they ever existed, soon yielded to theo- 
logical arguments against the marriage, or 
political reasons in favor of the divorce : 
even her prophetic fears of Henry’s incon- 
stancy, or caprice, submitted to the pas- 
sion for aggrandizing her family, to dreams 
of regal greatness, and romantic anticipa- 
tions of fame and glory.* 


* « Some, with the ladie herself, plotted to break, 
‘‘ or stay at the least, till something might fall be- 
“-tweene the cup and the lip, that might break all 
‘“¢ this purpose ; with one of them, if it might have 
‘¢ bin, and verily one of them might seem, for this 
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It is worthy of remark, that even Caven- 


dish *, the servant and eulogist of Wolsey, 
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present occasion, not unmeet to be recounted, 
which was this :— Ther was conveyed to her a book 
pretending old prophecies, whcrein was _ repre- 
sented the figure of some personages, with the letter 
H. upon one, and A. upon another, and K. upon 
the third, which an expounder therupon took 
upon him to interpret by, the King and his wives; 
and to her personage certain destruction, if she 
married the King. This book coming into her 
chamber, she opened, and finding the contents, 
called to her maid, of whom we have spoken afore, 
who also bore her name. Come hither, Nan, said 
she ; see here a book of prophecies ; this, he said, is 
the King ; this the Queen, mourning and wringing 
her hands; and this is myself, with my head off. 
The maid answered, If I thought it true, though he 
were an Emperor, I would not myself marry him, 
with that condition. Tut, Nan, replied the lady, I 
think the book a bauble, yet for the hope I have, 
that this realm may be happy by my issue, I am re- 
solved to have him, whatever might become of me.” 


— Wiatt’s Queene Anne Bolen. 


* By Cavendish, her chastity is unimpeached, and 


he expressly says, she flourished in general estimation. 
Yet Cavendish composed his memoirs of Wolsey, 
during the reign of Mary, to whom nothing could be 
so acceptable as abuse of Anne Boleyn. 
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although he complains of her ill offices to 
his master, adduces against her no other 
proof of arrogance, or malevolence, and far 
from insinuating suspicions injurious to her 
fame, contents himself with alluding to her 
taste for dress, and magnificence, and her 
keen relish for gaiety and luxury. In Anne 
Boleyn, the love of power appears to have 
been chastened by benevolence. Of the 
mercenary calculation usually discovered in 
female favorites, she was absolutely inca- 
pable. Her services were not bartered for 
gold; she might be susceptible of flattery, 
or caprice, but spurned the meanness of 
either seeking or accepting a venal recom- 
pence. With her vanity was mingled a par- 
donable enthusiasm, inspired by the per- 
suasion, that she was predestined to achieve 
some great object, a persuasion fostered 
by the partisans of the Reformation, who 
hovered round her with demonstrations of 
zeal and devotion.* Amidst all these bril- 


* Anne was a devout admirer of Tindall’s works, 
and particularly of his Christian Obedience, which, with 
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liant prospects, she could not always forget 
her privations in exchanging, for dry disqui- 


other heretical books, had been proscribed by Cardinal 
Wolsey ; of this work a curious anecdote, related by 
Wiatt, is corroborated in Strype’s Memorials. In 
reading books, she made, on such passages as she most 
relished, private marks, which could be understood 
only by her familiar friends. ‘Tindall’s volume lying in 
her gentlewoman’s apartment, was by her lover pur- 
loined, and carried to another house, and afterwards 
accidentally fell into the hands of Wolsey’s chaplain, 
by whom it came into the Cardinal’s possession. 
Observing Anne Boleyn’s annotations, he instantly 
carried the book to the King, thinking his affections 
would be alienated on discovering her heretical prin- 
ciples; but Anne, who had anticipated his intentions, 
had already not only obtained Henry’s absolution for 
reading the book, but prevailed on him to read it with 
her, and to become its advocate. There is some dis- 
crepancy in the account given by Strype and Wiatt. 
The latter is palpably incorrect, since he represents 
Anne as being already married, which was not till 
after the Cardinal’s death; but both persist in attri- 
buting the motive to Wolsey, although other circum- 
stances render it more probable to have been Gardi- 
ner, who was secretly her enemy. It is also notorious, 
that the persecution for heresy was considerably re- 
mitted after her marriage, which may in part be as- 
cribed to her influence. 
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sitions of polemics and politicians, the wit 
and eloquence of Wiatt, the vivacity of Sir 
Francis Brian, or the gaiety and elegance 
of her brother’s conversation. ‘That she 
passionately admired Wiatt’s poems, is well 
known; and it may fairly be presumed, she 
was at least equally sensible to the charms 
of his conversation, which was confessedly 
still more attractive: but the influence of 
his society must have inflamed her ambi- 
tion, since the arrogance and corruption of 
the Roman hierarchy formed his favorite 
theme of satire, on which he wrote, and 
spoke with equal spirit ; and the sentiments 
expressed in the following lines, though 
written ten years after, had long been ha- 
bitual to his mind. 
I am not now in France to judge the wine, 
With savoury sauce the delicates to feed, 
Nor yet in Spain, where one must him incline, 
Rather than to be, outwardly to seem: 
I meddle not with wits that be so fine. 
Nor Flanders cheer letteth not my sight to deem 


Of black and white, nor taketh my rest away 
With beasttiness, they beasts do so esteem. 
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Nor I am not where Christ is given in prey, 
For money, poison, and trahison at Rome, 

A common practice, used night and day ; 
But here I am, in Kent, in Christendom. 


It may be doubted, whether Anne had 
naturally any aptitudes to the character 
of a stateswoman; but her deficiencies 
were well supplied by her father, or in 
his absence, her brother; and she was 
unhappily under the influence of her 
secret enemy, the Duke of Norfolk, who 
sought, by her means, to displace Wolsey, 
but was wholly indifferent to her real 
interest or prosperity. Of all her familiar 
associates the most congenial to her taste 
and temper, were Wiatt, and her brother, 
George Boleyn, his chosen friend, and in 
some personal qualities his acknowledged 
rival. Like his. sister, this young cavalier 
was distinguished by the elegant symmetry 
of his form, and the fascinating sweetness of 
his manners: like his companion, he loved 
and cultivated poetry; nor is it a feeble 
commendation of his talents to add, that his 
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verses were often associated with the poems 
of Surrey, and sometimes mistaken for the 
productions of Wiatt’s pen. With these 
young and brilliant reformers were con- 
nected Sir Francis Brian, a veteran cava- 
lier, and the youthful Earl of Surrey, about 
not only to build the lofty rhyme, but to 
raise, in the production of blank verse, a 
monument of his taste and genius, imperish- 
able as the English language. 

Henry Howard was at once the favorite 
of nature and fortune; but, like Wiatt, and 
the accomplished George Boleyn, he had 
been united, by parental authority, to the 
Lady Frances Vere, before he was of an 
age to form a deliberate choice. Another 
object captivated his fancy, whom he has 
immortalised by the name of Geraldine, but 
who participated so little in his passion, that 
she voluntarily pledged her nuptial faith 
to the old but wealthy diplomatist, Sir An- 
thony Brown. By a similar fate, Wiatt 
had given his hand, without his heart, to 
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Elizabeth, the daughter of Lord Cobham. 
After the impetuous season of youth was 
past, both these marriages were productive 
of as much happiness as is commonly to 
be found in domestic life; but for George 
Boleyn was reserved a less fortunate 
destiny. In engaging his faith to the 
daughter of Lord Morley, a nobleman ce- 
lebrated for literary taste and talent, he 
probably offered no violence to his inclin- 
ations, since the bride was young and 
handsome, and the connection advantage- 
ous and honorable ; but as the lady’s cha- 
racter developed, he detected in it qualities 
the most adverse to domestic peace and 
harmony. To an inflammable and stubborn 
temper, she united pride, jealousy, and 
malignity ; and, fatally for her husband, 
these passions were soon excited by Anne 
Boleyn, whom she envied for her attrac- ) 
tions, or detested for her celebrity. An- 

other circumstance conspired, not only to 
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heighten, but, in her own eyes, perhaps, 
to justify her hatred. The daughter of 
Lord Morley was a strict Catholic, and 
regarded the Lutheran propensities of 
Anne, to whose influence she probably 
attributed her husband’s heretical pravity, 
not only with antipathy, but superstitious 
abhorrence. It is not known at what 
period of their marriage he first became 
aware of her perverted nature: to the 
total absence of sympathy and congeniality 
he was soon conscious; and, on his part, 
indifference succeeded to disgust; with 
her, jealousy contended with hatred, till, 
finally, she sought to ruin the man she no 
longer hoped to subjugate. As a poet, 
George Boleyn is known only on the tab- 
lets of fame; since, of his works, the identity 
is lost in the mass of contemporaneous pro- 
ductions. But his merits are attested by his 
companions in life and glory, Surrey and 
Wiatt, with whose poems his lays have 
been associated, and whose most elegant 
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productions have repeatedly been attribut- 
ed to his anonymous pen. * 


* In the commendatory verses prefixed to Gas- 
coigne’s Poems, published in 1575, Lord Rochford is 
thus associated with Wiatt and Surrey : — 


Sweet Surrey swept Parnassus’ springs, 
And Wiatt wrote of .wond’rous things, 
And Rochford clambe the statelic throne, 
Which muses hold in Helicon. 


The following poem, said by Dr. Nott to have been 
written by Wiatt, has hitherto been invariably attri- 
buted to George Boleyn: 


The Lover complaining of his Love’s Unkindness. 


My lute awake — perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shal wast, 
And end that I have now begoune: 
And when this song is sung and past, 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 
As to be heard, where ear is none, 
As lead to grave in marble stone, 
My song may pearse her heart as soon — 
Should we then sigh or sing or mone? 
No, no, my lute; for I have done. 
The rocks do not so cruelly, 
Repulse the waves continually, 
As she my sute and affection ; 
So that I am past remedy, 
Whereby my lute and I have done. 
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During this season of care and perplexity 
to the King and Quecn, Wolsey, and Anne 
Boleyn, the court was not without its appro- 
priate splendor and festivity; and Henry’s 
already impoverished coffers were drained 
to furnish a magnificent reception to a nu- 
merous embassy from France, headed by 
the grand-master, Montmorenci, who came 
to present the order of St. Michael to the 
English monarch, to confer respecting the 
projected marriage between Henry Duke of 
Orleans andthe Princess Mary, and privately 
to concert on the best means for pene 
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Vengeance shall follow thy acai: 

That makest but game of earnest payne : 
Think not alone, under the sunne, 

Unquit to cause thy lover's plain, 
Although my lute and I have done. 

May chance thee lie, withered and olde 

{n winter nights that are so colde, 
Playning in vain unto the moone, 

Thy wishes then dare not be tolde ; 
Care then, who list, for I have done. 








Two additional stanzas are admitted in Dr. Nott’s 
adition of Wiatt’s Works. 
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the divorce. Both Wolsey and Henry gave 
a treat to these distinguished guests *, who 


* Both these entertainments are detailed by Ca- 
vendish with his usual deliciousness of description. 
‘¢ Wolsey convened a special council of officers of the 
kitchen, desiring them to spare no expence ; and they 
consulted all the caterers and expert cokes that might 
be gotten to beautify this noble feast. The domestics 
and the surveyors worked night and day. At length 
the day arrived ; the hour came; the trumpets blew 
for supper; the guests were conducted to the banquct- 
ting-rooms from their chambers. A sort of pageant 
was exhibited in the various dishes. Such a concert of 
music followed, that the Frenchmen seemed rapt in a 
heavenly paradise.” 

The elegant urbanity of the Cardinal’s manners is 
also described: —‘* At the end of the second course, 
he came in, booted and spurred, full of glee and con- 
viviality, exclaiming, Proface! proface ! (a)” 

‘‘ The devices were most rare and curious: there 
was Paule’s Church as well counterfeited as the painter 
should have painted it on a cloath, or hall. Among 
all,” adds Cavendish, ‘‘ I noted a chess-borde made 
with spice plate, with men thereof to the same. And 
for the good proportion, and because the Frenchmen 
very cunninge and expert in that play, my Lord 
Cardinall gave the same to a gentleman of France, 
commending there a goodly care for the preservation 
thereof, in all haste, that he might convey the same safe 


(a) Much good may do you- 
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were not dismissed without magnificent gifts. 
A more acceptable messenger shortly after 
arrived from Rome in the Almoner Fox, 





into his own country. Then toke my Lord a bowle 
of gold filled with hippocras, and putting off his cappe, 
said, I drink to the King, my sovereign lorde, and 
next to the King, your master.” 

According to Cavendish, the King’s entertainment, 
which was given at Greenwich, surpassed that of 
Hampton Court, as gold doth exceed silver; ‘ and, 
for my parte, I never saw, hearde, or reade of the 
like. After turning at the barrier, hc adds, there was 
a goodly enterlude in Latin: this done, there came a 
number of the fairest ladies and gentlewomen that 
‘bore any bruit of beauty in all the realme, in most 
richest apparel that their tailors could invent or 
devise, to set forth their gesture, proportion, and 
beauty, that they seemed to all men to be rather 
celestial angels descended from heaven than creatures 
of flesh and bone; with whom these gentlemen of 
France danced, until a gorgeous masque came in, of 
noble gentlemen, who danced and masked with these 
ladies, every man as his fantasy served him: that 
done, and the masquers departed, came in another 
masque of ladies, so costly and gorgeously apparelled, 
that it passeth my wit to manifest and declare ; where- 
fore, lest I should rather deface ther riches, I leave 
it untouched. These lady maskers took each of them 
one of the Frenchmen to dance, and to mask. Ye 
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whom Gardiner had dispatched with the 
ultimatum of Clement’s deliberations. In- 
timidated by the Emperor, and awed by 
the Cardinals, the Pope professed his inabi- 
lity to exclude Catharine from the privilege 
she claimed, of appealing from an arbitrary 
judgment* ; but, to oblige the King, he was 
ready to commission Wolsey and Cardinal 
Campejo to hear and judge the cause in 
an English court, convened by legantine 
authority. Such was the result of Gar- 
diner’s mission, than which nothing could 
be more derogatory to royal dignity, or na- 





shall understand that these noblewomen maskers spake 
good French unto the Frenchmen, which delightec 
them very much to hear these ladies speak to them ir 
their own tongue. Thus was this night occupied anc 
consumed, from five of the clock until two or three 
of the clock after midnight; at which time, it -wa: 
convenient for all estates to draw to their lodgings. 
and take their rest; and thus every man departec 
whereas they had most releife.” 

* The Pope complained, with bitter tears, that he 
was placed between the hammer and the forge. 
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without repugnance, and eagerly dispatched 
Fox to Anne Boleyn’s lodging, in the Tilt- 
yard, that he might impart to her their 
mutual happiness. She was visibly delight- 
ed; but thinking only of Gardiner, repeat- 
edly thanked Fox, as Dr. Stevens (the ap- 
pellation by which Gardiner was then dis- 
tinguished). On Henry’s entrance, she 
appeared to recollect her peculiar situation, 
and modestly withdrew from the apart- 
ment. 

Whether her advisers suggested doubts 
which allayed her satisfaction, or whether 
Henry, on reflection, became more diffi- 
dent of the Pope’s ultimate intentions, they 
both applied to Wolsey to accelerate the 
Legate’s movements, endeavouring to se- 
cure his diligence, and fidelity, by un- 
limited professions of gratitude and con- 
fidence. The following joint epistle is 
evidently dictated by anxiety, not quite 
unmixed with distrust :— 
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To FWolsey. 
«© My Lord ; 
‘in my most humble wise that my heart 
can think, I desire you to pardon me, 
that I am so bold to trouble you with 
my simple and rude writing, esteeming 
it to proceed from her that is much de- 
sirous to learn that your Grace doeth 
well, as I perceive by this bearer that 
you do, the which I pray God long to 
continue, as I am most bound to pray ; 
for I do know the great pains and 
trouble that you have taken for me, 
both day and night, is never likely to be 
ecompensed on my part, but alone in 
loving you, next to the King’s Grace, 
above all creatures living ; and I do not 
doubt that the daily proofs of my deeds 
will manifest, declare, and affirm my 
writing to be true, and I do trust you 
do think the same. My Lord, I do as- 
sure you, I do long to hear from you 
Y 2 
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news of the legate; for I hope an they 
come from you they shall be very 
good, and I am sure you desire it as 
much as I do, and more if it were pos- 
sible, as 1 know it is not; and thus re- 
maining in a stedfast hope, I make an 
end of my letter, written with the hand 
of her that is most bound to be —’’ 


To this Henry subjoined the following 


postscript. 
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‘© The writer of this letter would not 
cease till she had caused me likewise to 
set to my hand, desiring you, though it 
be short, to take it in good part. I as- 
sure you there is neither of us but that 
greatly desires to see you, and much 
more joyous tohear that you have escaped 
this plague so well, trusting the fury 
thereof to be past, especially to him that 
keepeth good diet, as I trust you do. 
The not hearing of the legate arriving 
in France causes us somewhat to muse ; 
notwithstanding, we trust, by your dili- 
18 
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*““ gence and vigilancy, with the assist- 

« ance of Almighty God, shortly to be 

‘ eased out of that trouble. No more to 

<* you at this time, but that I pray God 

«* send you good health and prosperity, as 
‘¢ the writer would. 

‘* By your loving sovereign and friend, 
ie (ee 
«Your humble servant, 
‘© Annie Boweyn.’’* 


a 


The nomination of Cardinal Campejo, a 
man who had reached his climacteric, and 
was often confined by gout to his chamber, 
was alone sufficient to excite suspicions of 
Clement’s sincerity ; and it appears from 
the Bishop of Bayonne, Cardinal du Bellai, 
then residing in England, that he was 
chosen by the connivance or suggestion of 
Wolsey, partly to afford a convenient pre- 
text for protracting the negociation. Whe- 
ther this adroit management was detected 
by Henry or not, it certainly escaped not 


* Burnet, 
y 8 
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the penctration of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
had his spies and sentinels in every corner 
of France, Italy, and Germany ; and it was 
probably owing to his vigilance that Anne 
entered into a correspondence with Gar- 
diner, which, though concealed from Wol- 
sey, was well known _by Henry, who was 
hence enabled to form a correct estimate of 
his minister’s diligence and sinccrity. 
Whatever suspicions to the prejudice 
of Wolsey might be created in the King’s 
breast, he was cautious to conceal them 
from Anne, whose unguarded openness of 
temper, although it probably formed a pe- 
culiar charm to his dark, designing nature, 
was obviously ill calculated to participate 
inthe mystcries of political intrigue. To 
himself duplicity was now become habitual. 
Originally compelled by circumstances to 
disguise his sentiments, he had condescend- 
ed to artifice and evasion, till it almost con- 
stituted a secret and appropriate source of 
enjoyment, It was during the process of the 
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divorce that this dark shade of obliquity in 
his character became fixed and permanent : 
accustomed to the unbounded indulgence of 
an imperious will, he could ill brook the 
necessity of submitting to privation or 
restraint : having discharged from his mind 
even that latent sense of moral obligation 
which had hitherto partially checked the 
violence of his passions, he spurned all 
laws, human or divine, that opposed the 
gratification of his desires, but employed 
the most refined subtilty and elaborate dissi- 
mulation, to ensure their accomplishment. 
Other vices debase mankind; hypocrisy 
alone perverts the habits, suspends the sym- 
pathies, and finally obliterates the features 
of humanity. It was during the vexations 
and entanglements incident to the process 
of the divorce, that Henry gradually deve- 
loped those germs of cruelty, which were 
hereafter to inspire terror and abhorrence. 
It is impossible to hear, without disgust, 

the pretended scruples with which the King 
x 4 | 
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attempted to disguise the real motives that 
impelled him to separate from Catharine. 
To the bishops he talked of conscience ; 
to the nobility, of the succession; whilst, to 
complete the mockery, he affected to la- 
ment the necessity that estranged him from 
the Princess, so long and so deservedly be- 
loved. Although the Queen could scarcely 
be the dupe of his professions, she affected 
to pity his delusion, and to hope that the 
holy men, of whom he sought relief, 
might restore peace to his wounded mind. 
For herself, she continued to avow her un- 
alterable conviction that her marriage 
was true and lawful, since it had been 
sanctioned by a papal bull of dispensation ; 
thus resting on a mere theological guzbble 
the merits of a cause, which ought to have 
been sustained by the immutable principles 
of right and justice. The interior of the court 
of England exhibited a perpetual system 
of disguises and deceptions, infinitely more 
artificial and imposing than the masques 
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and mummeries from time to time presented 
to the people. It was remarked that Anne 
always approached Catharine with respect, 
and that Catharine treated Anne with un- 
usual complacency. ‘The King and the 
Queen continued apparently to live in per- 
fect harmony, occupying the same apart- 
ment, and dining at the same table ; but it 
was observed, that whilst the former looked 
melancholy, the latter seemed unusually 
cheerful; and utterly to discountenance an 
idea privately suggested at Rome, that she 
should retire to a convent, she adopted a 
gayer style of dress, encouraged music and 
dancing, and joined with alacrity in those 
pleasures she had formerly censured or re- 
jected. Nor was this the only alteration 
observed in Catharine’s deportment: she 
suddenly became a candidate for popular 
favour, went into public, seeking evidently, 
by gracious smiles and salutations, to ingra- 
tiate herself with the people. The effort 
was repaid with sympathy ; the approaching 
arrival af tha T nmate was dictactofil ta the 
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citizens, already displeased by the interrup- 
tion of their commerce with Flanders, and 
now seriously alarmed by anticipations of 
eternal hostility with Austria. If these 
commercial considerations operated with one 
sex against the divorce, the more generous 
feelings of pity and sympathy drew from 
the other, loud and vehement expressions 
of reprobation. To their honor, the women 
were every where the warm and disintcr- 
ested advocates of Catharine’s cause ; with- 
out entering into theological quibbles, or 
political speculations, they condemned, as 
cruel, a measure which, however disguised. 
by sophistry and hypocrisy, was in reality 
only brought forward to gratify the in- 
clinations of one party at the expense of 
the other; and, for a time, such was the 
enthusiasm inspired by their influence, 
that the people protested, with honest ve- 
hemence, whoever married the Princess 
Mary should be their lawful sovereign. 
During this season of perplexity and dis- 
traction, Henry’s ill humour vented itself 
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in frequent explosions of fury against Wol- 
sey; who was at length so far intimidated, 
as to write to the Pope, beseeching him 
to dispatch the Legate without further de- 
lay. At length Campejo commenced his 
journey; but scarcely had Henry hailed 
these good tidings, when the sweating-sick- 
ness became epidemic, even in his court. 
Anne Boleyn precipitately retreated to a 
village near Lambeth, whilst the King and 
Queen, and their attendants, migrated from 
place to place in perpetual progress. Such 
was the panic created by this malady, that, 
like the physician, the-confessor and the 
lawyer were constantly in requisition. 
Henry made his will, prayed, and fasted 
with Catharine, and was supposed: to be 
estranged from Anne, when, in reality, 
as appears by his letters, she engrossed 
his thoughts, and was more than ever the 
object of his tenderness.* -In one of these 


* « The uneasiness, my doubts about your health 
** gave me, disturbed and frightened me extremely, 
‘¢ and I should not have had any quict without hear- 
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letters, he says: —‘* As touching your 
‘¢ abode at Hever, you know what aire 
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ing a certain account. But now, since you have 
yet felt nothing, I hope it is with you as with us; 
for, when we were at Walton, two ushers, two 
valets de chambre, and your brother, master-trea- 
surer, fell ill, 'and are now quite well; and since we 
are returned to your house at Hondson (a), we have 
been perfectly well, God be praised, and have not, 
at present, one sick person in the family; and, I 
think, if you would retire from the Surrey side, as 
we did, you would escape all danger. There is 
another thing that may comfort you, which is, that 
in truth in this distemper few or no women have 
been taken ill, and besides, no person of our court, 
and few elsewhere have died of it. For which rea- 
sons I beg you, my entirely beloved, not to frighten 
yourself, nor to be too uneasy at our absence. For 
wherever I am, I am yours, and yet we must some- 
times submit to our misfortunes, for, whoever will 
struggle against fate, is generally but so much the 
farther from gaining his end; wherefore, comfort 
yourself, and take courage, and make this misfor- 
tune as easy to you as you can, and I hope shortly 
to make you sing for joy of your recall. No more 
at present for lack of time, but that I wish you in 
my arms, that I might a little dispel your unreason- 
able thoughts.” — See Harleian Miscellany. 


(a) In Essex, purchased, in 1512, ef Sir Thomas Boleyn. 
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‘ doth best suit you; but I would it were 
“ come to that thereto, if it please God, 
‘ that neither of us need care for that; 
“for I assure you I think it long.” 
Among other victims of the sweating- 
sickness was Sir William Carey, the hus- 
band of Mary Boleyn, in whose behalf 
Anne appears to have made a request to 
Henry, to which he thus replies :—— « With 
‘‘ gard to your sister’s matter, I have 
‘caused Walter Welche to write to my 
«© Lord my mind thereon, whereby I trust 
‘‘ that Eve shall not have power to deceive 
«© Adam; for surely whatsoever is said, it 
‘* cannot so stand with his honor, but that 
‘¢ he must needs takeher, his natural daugh- 
‘‘ ter, now in her extreme necessity.” * 
From the cant of piety in some of' the let- 
ters written at this period, it is evident that 
Henry had not entirely overcome his dread 
of infection ; but although he had the good 
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* From this passage it appears, contrary to Sanders, 
that there was no estrangement between the sisters. 
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fortune to escape the malady, he was sud- 
denly alarmed for the safety of Anne, who 
experienced an attack comparatively mild, 
but which called forth his most tender so- 
licitude.* 


* His feelings are forcibly expressed in the following 


letter :— 
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‘¢ There came to me at night the most afflicting 
news possible: for I have reason to grieve upon 
three accounts ; ‘first, because I heard of the sick- 
ness of my mistress, whom I esteem more than all 
the world, whose health I desire as much as my own, 
and the half of whose sickness I would willingly 
bear to have her cured; secondly, because I fear 
I shall suffer yet longer that tedious absence which 
has hitherto given me all possible uneasiness, and, 
as far as I can judge, is like to give me more. I 
pray God he would deliver me from so troublesome 
atormentor. The third reason is, because the phy- 
sician, in whom I trust most, is absent at present, 
when he could do me the greatest pleasure. For I 
should hope by him, and his means, to obtain one of 
my principal joys in this world, that is, my mistress 
cured; however, in default of him, I send you the 
second, and the only one left, praying God. that he 
may soon make you well, and then [ shall love him 
more thanever. I beseech you to be governed by 
his advices with relation to your illness; by your 
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Anne soon recovered sufficiently to re- 
turn to court, where her presence diffused 
such evident satisfaction, that those who 
had lately predicted the estrangement of 
the King’s affections, were convinced her 
empire was more confirmed than ever. On 
this occasion Cardinal du Bellai confessed, 
that by nothing short of a miracle was 
Henry to be cured of his passion. At this 
moment distraction appears to have pre- 
vailed in Wolsey’s councils, who vented his 
secret chagrin in execrations on the Em- 
peror, and even seriously proposed his de- 
position in a general council, declaring, that 
by his sacrilegious treatment of the Pope, 
he had forfeited his right to the crown of 


‘¢ doing which I hope shortly to see you again, which 
‘¢ will be to me a greater cordial than all the precious 
‘* stones in the world. Written by the sccretary who 
“¢ is, and always will be, 
«© Your loyal, 
‘“¢ And most assured servant. 
“H.R.” 
See Harleian Miscellany. 
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Cesar. The discontents of the people, irri- 
tated by restrictions on commerce, and the 
imposition of new taxes, broke forth in 
murmurs against the divorce, and the mi- 
nister, to whose fatal influence it was most 
unjustly attributed. A disposition to insur- 
rection manifested itselfin the North ; and 
whilst it was pretended that Lord Rochford 
was to be created Duke of Somerset, (a title 
already appropriated to Henry’s natural 
son,) a thousand injurious calumnies were 
circulated by the Catholics against his 
daughter. Of these murmurs Henry is said 
to have been apprised by Lord Rochford, 
who, with consummate prudence, advised 
him to dismiss Anne from court, and to take 
some step to appease the clamors of the 
people. * Little as Henry could have re- 


* Lloyd ascribes the temporary separation of 
Henry and Anne exclusively to the suggestions of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn; but these were unquestionably en- 
forced by other counsellors. That it should have ori- 
ginated with Anne’s father, is, however, perfectly in 
unison with his wary, cautious, penetrating character. 
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lished this proposal, he adopted it with that 
characteristic ardor with which he pursued 
a favorite point, and whether his precipi- 
tation wounded the pride, or mortified the 
hopes of Anne Boleyn, she left the court, 
with painful impressions of distrust, not 
unmingled with resentment.* 


Nothing could have been better devised to defeat the 
malice of his daughter’s enemies, or to inspire confi- 
dence in his own upright principles, and disinterested 
conduct. It is also probable, that he might dread the 
consequences of Anne’s indiscretion or impetuosity. 
The occasion of her dismission is stated by Sanders, 
with his usual disingenuousness.and malignity. He 
pretends that Cardinal Wolsey was the King’s adviser, 
(a very improbable supposition, if we consider the 
delicate situation of Wolsey with Anne Boleyn,) and 
that Anne was so much enraged at this new instance of 
his power, that she renewed her vows of eternal 
vengeance against him. 

* Lord Herbert, probably on the -authority of Sir 
John Russel, says, that Henry dismissed her abruptly, 
and that she was afterwards with difficulty persuaded 
to return; and that even when she at last yielded to 
his persuasions, she kept herself at a great distance 
from him. . 
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Her position at present was any thing 
but enviable. The publicity of the King’s 
passion left her no medium between su- 
preme greatness or ignominious degrad- 
ation. If he relinquished the pursuit, she 
must retire to neglected obscurity; if he 
persisted, she should perhaps have to wit- 
ness the alienation of his subjects, and to 
reproach herself with the ruin of his pro- 
sperity. If, however, the divorce should 
ultimately fail, though Henry might still 
be a monarch great and beloved, what 
should remain for the now envied Anne 
Boleyn, but to brave the persecution that 
inevitably awaits envied prosperity and dis- 
appointed ambition ; or retire for ever from 
that world in which she could only look for 
opprobrium and contempt. That some- 
thing like reproaches and recrimination 
had lately passed between them is evident, 
from the tenor of Henry’s letters; in one 
ef which he tells her that he takes pleasure 
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in attending to her reasonable * requests ; 
in another he gently rebukes her unfriendly 
silence tf: he was, however, punctual in 
transmitting daily, and almost hourly, in- 
telligence of the legate Campejo’s ap- 
proach ; and the following letter is written 
in a strain of cordial complacency not often 
discoverable in his pen: — 





* « The reasonable request of your last letter, with 
the pleasure I also take to know them, causes me to 
send you now this news. The legate, which we 
most desire, arrived at Paris on Sunday or Monday 
last past; so that I trust, by the next Monday, to 
hear of his arrival at Calais ; and then, I trust, within 
awhile after, to enjoy that which I have so long 
longed for, to God’s pleasure, and our both com- 
forts.” 

+ « Although, my mistress, you have not been 


‘pleased to remember the promise which you made 


me when I was last with you, which was, that I 

should hear news of you, and have an answer to my 

last letter; yet I think it belongs to a true servant 

(since otherwise he can know nething) to send to 

enquire of his mistress’s health; and for to acquit 

myself of the office of a true servant, I send you 

this letter, begging you to give me an account of 

the state you are in, which I pray God may con-, 
tinue as long in prosperity, as I wish my own.” 
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To Anne Boleyn. 
‘© The approach of the time which I 
have so long expected rejoices me so 
much, that it seems almost ready come. 
‘However the intire accomplishment can- 
not be till the two persons meet, which 
meeting is more desired by me than any 
thing in this world; for what joy can 
be greater upon earth than to have the 
company of her who is my dearest 
friend? Knowing likewise that she 
does the same on her part, the thinking 
on which gives great pleasure. You may 
judge what an effect the presence of that 
person must have on me, whose absence 
has made a greater wound in my heart 
than either words or writing can express, 
and which nothing can cure but her re- 
turn. I beg you, dear mistress, to tell 
‘‘ your father from me, that I desire him 
* to hasten the appointment by two days, 
‘¢ that he may be in court before the old 
“ term, or at farthest on the day prefixed, 
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‘ for otherwise I shall think he will not do 
‘ the lover’s turn, as he said he would, nor 
‘ answer my expectation. No more at 
‘ present, for want of time, hoping shortly 
‘s that by word of mouth I shall tell you 
‘ the rest of my sufferings from your ab- 
“* sence.” 

In another billet he is evidently desirous 
to soothe her impatience ; and in the next 
he mentions the contents of his last having 
transpired, upon which he sapiently ob- 
serves, that lack of discreet handling must 
be the cause thereof, * 


“a 


a“ 


a 


* “ Darling, 

‘‘ I heartily recommend me to you, ascertaining you 
‘“‘ that I am a little perplexed with such things as your 
‘‘ brother shall on my part declare unto you, to whom 
‘‘ T pray you will give full credit, for it were too long 
‘to write. In my last letters, I writ to you, that I 
‘‘ trusted shortly to see you, which Is better known at 
‘* London than any that is about me, whereof J not a 
‘little marvel, but lack of discreet handling must needs 
‘‘ be the cause thereof. No more to you at this time, 
‘‘ but that I trust shortly our meeting shall not depend 
““upon otber men’s light handling, but upon your 
“own. Writ with the hand of him that longs to be 


“« yours.” 
7 


By another letter in this correspondence, 
it appears, that the Cardinal had provided a 
residence * for Anne Boleyn, in a house con- 


* Suffolk House. It hag been insinuated by 
Sanders, that this was a peace-offering from Henry to 
his offended mistress, who resented her former dis- 
mission. From this correspondence, nothing transpires 
to verify this assertion ; on the contrary, it should seem 
that Anne was anxious to avoid that ambiguous situ- 
ation in which she had previously been placed. Dur- 
ing, her attendance on Catharime, Lord Herbert says, 
‘‘ that on her return she kept the King at a distance, 
*‘ which showed how sensible she was of the indignity 
‘‘ she had experienced.” . In acting thus, she proba- 
bly rather adopted than opposed her father’s counsels. 
In the letter referred to, Henry says, ‘‘ as touching a 
‘‘ lodging for you, we have gotten one by my Lord Car- 
<< dinal’s means, the like whereof could not have-been 
“ found hereabouts, for all causes, as this bearer shall 
‘¢ more shew you. As touching our other affairs, I en- 
‘* sure you there can be no more done, or more diligence 
‘* used, nor all manner of dangers better both foreseen 
‘¢ and provided for; so that I trust it shall be hereafter 
‘to both our comforts, the speciallities whereof were 
‘“‘ both too long to be written, and hardly by messenger 
‘¢to be declared. Wherefore, till you repair hither, 
‘ I keep something in store, trusting it shall not be 
‘ Jong to. For I have caused my Lord, your father, 
‘to make his provisions with speed.” 
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tiguous to his own superb mansion *, which, 
after his disgrace, was occupied by Henry. 

On another occasion, having soothed 
Anne’s fears, Henry, with somewhat of an 
ambiguous compliment t+, avowed his de- 


# York House. 

+ ‘* To inform you what joy it is to me to under- 
stand of your conformableness with reason, and of 
the suppressing of your inutile and vain thoughts 
and fantasies with the bridle of reason. I assure 
you all the goodness of this world could not counter~ 
poise for my satisfaction the knowledge and certainty 
thereof; therefore, good sweetheart, continue the 
same, not only in this but in all your doings here- 
after, for thereby shall come, both to you and me, 
the greatest quietness that may be in this world. 
The cause why this bearer stays so long is the geer 
I have had to dress up for you, which I trust ere 
long to see you occupy, and then I trust to occupy — 
yours, which shall be recompence enough to me for 
all my pains and labour. The unfeigned sickness 
of this well-willing legate doth somewhat retard this 
access to your person, but I trust, verily, when God 
shall send him health, he will with diligence recom- 
pence his demur; for I know well where he hath 
said, (fomenting the saying and bruit noise,) thet he 
shall be thought imperial, that it shall be well known 
in this matter that he is not imperial: and this for 


“ Jack of time. Farewell.” 
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light at her conformableness to reason, de- 
fending, with warmth, the conduct and in- 
tentions of the Legate Campejo. ‘The 
general character of this cardinal was per- 
haps such as justified the eulogium. Like 
many of the more respectable priests, he 
had married in his youth, on his wife’s 
death taken orders, and gradually risen to 
distinction by his sound learning and strict 
attachment to Cathelic principles. To the 
English court he was no stranger, having 
ten years before been associated with 
Wolsey in visiting and dissolving certain 
monasteries : his cool and reserved temper 
offered a striking contrast to the restless ver- 
satility of his brilliant coadjutor; in whose 
vanity and presumption he so little partici- 
pated, that he shunned occasions of pomp 
and exhibition, preferring to all other privi- 
leges the enjoyment of ease.and privacy. 
Without one splendid talent, he had ac- 
quired a high reputation, founded on 
gravity and discretion, exemplary obedience 
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to the pontiff, and inflexible observance of 
ecclesiastical formalities, however tedious 
or unimportant. At his first public inter- 
view with the King, he expatiated on the 
indignities lately offered to the Pope, and 
the injuries inflicted on his subjects: on 
this theme the monarch listened and re- 
plied with apparent sympathy ; but when, 
at their private conference, the legate, pro 
Jorma, recommended to the King to drop 
the suit which he had come to England 
expressly to corhnmence, Henry’s patience 
began to flag, and nothing but the assurance 
that Campejo was actually in possession of 
the decretal bull, and authorised to pro- 
duce it after certain legal forms of ex- 
amination, could have reconciled him to 
so palpable a mockery. Campejo’s next 
visit was to Catharine, whom he earnestly 
advised to embrace a religious life; the 
Queen mildly declined the proposal, being 
determined never to abandon her daughter’s 
rights, nor abdicate her own dignity. 
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Having paid the proper tribute to deco- 
rum, the punctilious Legate, in conjunc- 
tion with Wolsey, commenced a formal 
examination of the evidence in favor of the 
divorce ; but his progress was soon retarded 
by the Pope’s illness, and the subsequent 
rumour of his death. At this intelligence, 
Wolsey’s dormant hopes revived ; and in an 
extacy of enthusiasm, he hailed the auspi- 
cious moment which was to invest him 
with pontifical supremacy. Henry and 
Francis cordially united ‘in his behalf: 
letters were written, messengers dispatched, 
largesses promised and anticipated ; when, 
alas! it was discovered, that the Pope had 
revived, and Wolsey saw his sun of glory 
sink for ever! * 


* That Henry had participated in his hopes, is 
evident, from the following letter addressed to Anne 
Boleyn, in which he refers to the mission of Fox to 
Gardiner, to secure the Cardinal’s election : — 


“ Darling ; 
‘‘ This shal! be only to advertize you, that this 
‘* bearer, and his fellow, be dispatched with as many 
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At length, Campejo having exhausted 


every possible pretext tor delay, the con- 
sistorial court was opened, when, says 
Godwin, “such a scene was exhibited as 
‘¢ had never before been presented to the 
‘¢ astonished world. A puissant monarch 
‘¢ cited by the voice of an Apparitor, made 
‘his appearance before the judges.” It 





things to compass matters, and to bring it to pass, 
as our wits could manage or devise; which brought 
to pass, as I trust by their diligence it shall be 
shortly, you and I shall have our desired end ; 
which shall be more to my heart’s ease, and more 
quietness to my mind, than any other thing in this 
world, as by God’s grace stedfastly I trust shall 
be proved, but not so soon as I would it were; yet 
I will assure you there shall be no time lost that 
may be won, and further cannot be done, for ultra 
posse non est esse. Keep him not too long with you, 
but desire him, for your sake, to make the more 
speed; for the sooner we shall have word from him, 
the sooner shall our matter come to pass; and thus, 
upon trust to your short repair to London, I make an 
end of my letter; mine own sweetheart. Written 
with the hand of him that desires as much to be 
yours.”” 
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would be unnecessary to revert to this 
scene, which Shakspeare has rendered fa- 
miliar to every English reader, but that it 
has been described by an eye witness, with 
a felicity and spirit almost unequalled in 
any prose narration. * 
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«© There were many tables and benches 
set in manner of a consistory, one seat 
being higher than another for the judges 
aloft ; above them, three degrees high, 
was a cloth of estate hanged, and a 
chair royal under the same, wherein sat 
the King, and some distance off sat the 
Queen, and at the judges’ feet sat the 
scribes and officers for the execution of 
the process. The chief scribe was Dr. 
Stevenst, after Bishop of Winchester, 
and the apparitor, who was called Doctor 
of the Court, was one Cooke, of West- 
minster. ‘Then, before the King and the 


* Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey. 
+ Gardiner. 
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judges, sat the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Warham, and all other bishops ; there 
stood, at both ends within, counsellors 
learned in the spiritual laws, ‘as well on 
the King’s side, as the Queen’s side, 
Dr. Sampson, afterwards Bishop of Chi- 
chester, and Dr. Hall, after Bishop of 
Worcester, with divers others ; and proc- 
tors in the same law were Dr. Peter, 


who was afterwards chief secretary, and 


Dr. Tregunwell, with divers others. 

‘«; Now, on the other side, there were 
council for the Queen, Dr. Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, and Dr. Standish, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in Wales, two 
brave noble divines; especially the 
Bishop of Rochester, a very godly man ; 
whose death many noblemen and many 
worthy divines much lamented, who lost 
his head about this cause, before it was 
ended, upon Tower Hill: as also another 
ancient doctor, called Dr. Ridley, a little 


man, but a great divine. The court 
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being thus ordered, as is before ex- 
pressed, the judges commanded the 
cryer to proclaim silence, whilst the 
commission was both read to the court 
and to the people there assembled : that 
done, and silence being again proclaimed, 
the scribes commanded the cryer to call 
King Henry of England ; whereunto the 
King answered and said, ‘ Here:’ then 
called he again thé Queen of England, 
by the name of ‘ Catherine Queen of 
England, come into the court,’ &c. who 
made no answer thereunto, but rose im- 
mediately out of her chair where she 
sat; and, because*she could not come 
to the King directly, by reason of the 
distance, therefore she came round about 
the court to the King, and kneeled down 
at his feet, saying these words in-broken 
English, as fétloweth :— 

ss ¢ Sir,’ quoth she, * I beseech you do 
me justice and right, and take some pity 
upon me, for 1 am a poor woman and a 
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stranger, born out of your dominions, 
having here no indifferent council, and 
less assurance of friendship. Alas! 
Sir, how have I offended you? What 
offence have I given you, intending to 
abridge me of life in this sort? I take 
God to witness, I have been to you a 
true and loyal wife, ever conformable to 
your will and pleasure; never did I con- 
trary.or gainsay your mind, but always 
submitted myself in all things, wherein 
you had any delight or dalliance, whether 
it were little or much, without grudging 
or any sign of discontent. I have loved 
for your sake all men whom you have 
loved, whether I had’ cause or not, were 
they friends or foes. I have been your 
wife this twenty years. If there be any 
cause that you can alledge, either of dis- 
honesty, or of any other matter, lawful 
to put me from you, I am willing to de- 
‘‘ part with shame and rebuke ; but if there 
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be none, then I pray you let me have 


«< justice at your hands. 
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«©¢ The King, your father, was a man of 
such an excellent wit in his time, that 
he was recounted a second Solomon ; and 
the King of Spain, my father, Ferdinand, 
was taken for one of the wisest Kings 
that reigned in Spain these many years. 
So they were both wise men and noble 
princes ; and it is no question but they 
had wise counsellors of either realm, as 
be now at this day, who thought not, at 
the marriage of you and me, to hear 
what new devices are now invented 
against me, to cause me to stand to the 
order of this court. And I conceive you 
do me much wrong, nay you condemn 
me for not answering, having no council 
but such as you have assigned me: you 
must consider that they cannot be in- 
different on my part, being your own 
subjects, and such as you have made 
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choice of out of your own council, where- 
unto they are privy, and dare not dis- 


close your pleasure. 


«©¢ Therefore, I most humbly beseech 
you to spare me, until I know how my 
friends in Spain will advise me; but if 
you will not, then let your pleasure be 
done.’ ) 
‘And with that she rose, making a 
curtesy to the King, and departed from 
thence, all the people thinking she would 
have returned again to her former seat ; 
but she went presently out of the court, 
leaning upon the arm of one of her serv- 
ants, who was her general receiver, one 
Mr. Griffith. 

« The King, seeing that she was ready 
to gfout of the court, commanded the 
cryer to call her again by these words, 
— ‘ Catharine, Queen of England, come 
into court.’ * Lo,’ quoth Mr. Griffith, 
‘ you are called again.’ ‘ Goon,’ quoth 
she, ‘ itis no matter: it is no indifferent 
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court for me, therefore I will not tarry ; 
go on your way :’ and so she departed, 
without any further answer at that time, 
or any appearance in any other court.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WOLSEY’S DISGRACE.—RISE OF TIE REFORMERS. 
— MEETING BETWEEN FRANCIS AND HENRY AT 
PARIS AND BOULOGNE. —— CORONATION OF ANNE 
BOLEYN. 


Done Cardinal Campejo’s residence in 
England, the fluctuations of Henry’s mind 
were indicated by the perpetual inconsist- 
ency and vacillation of his conduct. Pre- 
vious to the Legate’s arrival, Anne had been 
dismissed from court; and, to give more 
efficacy to this sacrifice of his inclinations, 
Henry convened to his palace at Bridewell 
an assembly of bishops, peers, lawyers, and 
commoners, to whom he detailed the risc 
and progress of his pious fears; pretending, 
that, could his conscience be reassured, his 
affections would again clect his present 
Queen, in preference to the. fairest and 
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worthiest of her sex. Whatever impression 
might have been produced by his hypocrisy, 
it was counteracted by the impatience with 
which, in three months, he not only recalled 
Anne to London, but established her in 
Suffolk House, created her father Earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormond, and openly autho- 
rised his ministers and courtiers to visit and 
honour her as their future queen. 

To the irritable state of Henry’s feelings, 
might, perhaps, in part, be attributed the 
promulgation of several additional edicts to 
the statutes * of Eltham, in which he requires 


* «That officers of the privy chamber shall be loving 
together, keeping secret every thing said or done; 
leaving hearkning or enquiring where the King is 
‘“‘ or goes, be it early or late; without grudging, 
mumbling, or talking of the King’s pastime, late or 
* early going to bed, or any other matter. 

“That the six gentlemen of the privy chamber shall 
have a vigilant and reverend eye and respect to 
his Grace ; so that, by his look or countenance, they 
may know what he Jacketh, or what is his pleasure 
to be had or done.” 

Tt was also enacted, ‘‘ that all such nobles as repaired 
to the parliament, were ee to depart inte 
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from his servants, not merely unconditional 
submission, but mute and blind devotion to 
his royal pleasure.* That some suspicion 
was mingled with this irritaticn, may be 
gathered from another proclamat on, by 
which all members of the Lower House are 
enjoined to repair to their respective coun- 
ties, on pain of his heavy displeasure. 
There were two causes for the King’s 
perplexity; he was estranged from his old 
confidants, and distrustful of his new ad- 
visers, — the enemies of Wolsey and the 
abettors of the Reformation. 

During some weeks the Consistorial Court 
continued to exhibit a solemn disgusting 
mockery of justice. The proceedings were 


“‘ their several counties, on pain of his high displea- 
“¢ sure, and to be further punished as to ‘him or his 
“« Highness’s council shall be thought convenient.” 

* It is remarkable, that two of the gentlemen per- 
mitted to enter the King’s chamber at all hours, were 
Weston and Norris, both of whom were afterwards 
beheaded. 
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in Latin ; and, to the vulgar, nothing trans- 
pired, but the officious testimonies of venal 
bishops and obsequious nobles in vindica- 
tion of the monarch’s conscience. After 
the first spontaneous ebullitions of sym- 
pathy for Catharine, public opinion began 
to incline in favour of the King, who rested 
‘his claim on the popular argument, that 
the Pope could not dispense with the laws 
of God: whilst the Queen, instead of 
appealing to the principles of humanity 
and justice, committed her cause to the 
indefeasible authority of the church,—a 
doctrine that, in England, was every day 
becoming less acceptable. At a second, 
and a third meeting, the Queen answered 
not; Henry, therefore, after having, to 
use the words of Cavendish, ‘* chafed 
Wolsey,” with fury commanded him and 
Campejo to persuade the Queen to submit 
to his wishes. 

The two Cardinals repaired to the palace 
at Bridewell, where they surprised Catha- 
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rine with a skein of silk round her neck, 
working with her maids. On announcing 
their mission, she at first declined a private 
conference, and finally granted it only to 
announce a firm and immoveable deter- 
mination to abide by the decision of the 
court of Rome. Baffled in his hopes of a 
compromise, Henry importuned Campejo 
for the decretal bull which had been en- 
trusted to his care. He knew not how suc- 
cessfully the imperial influence had been 
exerted to cancel this document, nor sus- 
pected that Campejo’s son, Campana, lately 
arrived in England, had been purposely 
sent from Rome to ensure its destruction. 
At length the day arrived when Campejo 
was to pronounce the definitive sentence. 
Contrary to Anne Boleyn’s fears and pre- 
dictions, Henry insisted he should obtain 
a favourable verdict, and such was his im- 
patience to realise the anticipation, that 
he privately stole to an apartment adjoin- 
ing the hall, where he could remain an 
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anobserved spectator of the proceedings. 
The King’s case being closed, his counsel 
demanded judgment. An anxious pause 
ensued, whilst Campejo, who had hitherto 
listened in profound silence, slowly rising 
from his chair, deliberately pronounced 
the following oration. 

‘* I have with care and diligence ex- 
“ amined whatever has been alleged in the 
« King’s behalf; and, indeed, the argu- 
ments are such, that I might not scruple 
to pronounce for the King, if two reasons 
did not controul and curb my desires to 
do His Majesty right. The Queen with- 
draws herself from the judgment of the 
court, having before excepted against its 
supposed partiality, inasmuch, as she 
says, nothing can be determined without 
the consent of the Pontiff. Moreover, 
«* His Holiness, who is the fountain and 
‘‘ life of honor, hath, by a special messen- 
‘* ger, given us to understand, that he hath 
“‘ reserved this cause for his own hearings 
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so that, if we were never so fair to pro- 
ceed farther, I peradventure we cannot— 
I am sure we may not; wherefore I do 
here dissolve the court: and I beseech 
those whom this cause concerns, to take 
in good part what I have done. Tama 
feeble old man, and see death so near me, 
that, ina matter of so great consequence, 
neither hope nor fear, nor any other respect 
but that of the Supreme Judge, before 
whom I am so soon to appear, shall sway 
me.’’* 

It is easy to imagine with what rage 


the King listened to this evasive sentence. 
The assembly remained in mute consterna- 
tion, till the Duke of Suffolk, conscious of 
the King’s invisible presence, starting from 
his seat, exclaimed with vehemence, * It 


‘* was never well with England since these 
«¢ Cardinals sat amongst us !”? Incensed at 


this insolence, Wolsey retorted with acri- 


mony: the utmost confusion prevailed; when 


* Godwin. 
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Campejo, who alone preserved perfect com- 
posure, descending from the throne, the 
audience dispersed to ferm their own con- 
jectures respecting the next steps to be 
taken to gratify the wishes of their offended 
sovereign. 

The first and immediate effect of Cam- 
pejo’s verdict, was augmented rigour to- 
wards Catharine; against whom the Privy 
Council presented an edict, recommending 
to the King “ to absent himself from her 
‘* company, under pretence of her having 
‘< lately assumed cheerfulness, not regard- 
«* ingthe King’s melancholy and discontent, 
‘‘ which perverseness plainly shewed she 
‘‘ was the King’s enemy, and likely to con- 
‘ spire against his royal life. They there- 
‘¢ fore presumed, as good and faithful sub- 
‘* jects, to admonish him for his own sake, 
‘ to withdraw from her society, and to re- 
‘ move the Princess, their daughter, from 
‘* her evil example. Henry had long been 
‘* arbitrary; he now became cruel and impla- 
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‘“‘ cable.”* At his instigation, Wolsey placed 
spies among the Queen’s household, who 
watched her movements, and reported her 
most simple speeches and inoffensive ac- 
tions; but the uprightness and caution of 
her character repelled treachery : under all 
her complicated trials nothing escaped her 
lips from which the most ingenious casu- 
istry could extract an accusation of disobe- 
dience or sedition. 

The next consequence of the verdict was 
Wolsey’s disgrace. It was auspicious for the 
interests of Anne Boleyn’s ambition, that her 
sagacious father had long since discovered to 
what point Campejo’s procrastination was 
tending, and concerted a plan of operations 
by which the King, contrary to his intentions 
and inclinations, should be compelled to 
renounce allegiance to the Pontiff, whom 
the imperial agents would inevitably pre- 
clude from granting the divorce. As a 
preliminary to this great undertaking, it 
was absolutely necessary to remove Wol- 
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sey from the King’s councils, in which 
Lord Rochford was zealously seconded by 
the Cardinal’s enemies, and by his own 
agents and auxiliaries in France and Italy. 
Apparently a cool and almost indifferent 
observer, Lord Rochford passively allowed 
Henry to: exhale, in fury, all the bitterness 
of his disappointment, till Sir William 
Kingston and Lord Manners, (afterwards 
Earl of Rutland,) produced an intercepted 
letter*, by which the Cardinal appeared to 
have encouraged the Pope to protract the 
suit, and to withhold or suspend the di- 
vorce. This information, however, ob- 


* Burnet asserts, that the intercepted letter was 
procured by the agency of Sir Francis Brian at Rome, 
and that Lord Rochford subjoined to it a declaration 
of his own sentiments; but this appears to have been 
a mistake; Sir Francis Brian not being in Rome at 
that time. The testimony of Sir William Kingston 
was derived from some other source. That Henry 
had given credence to these proofs of his minister’s 
infidelity, appears even from Cavendish, who describes 
the King, at their last interview at Grafton, as putting 
to him some questions respecting letters, which the 
Cardinal negatived. 
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tained, was confirmed by Lord Rochford ; 
and whether documents so produced were 
forged or genuine, the wished-for impres- 
sion was made on Henry’s mind, and the 
favorite’s fall was decreed: the execution of 
the sentence appears to have been sus- 
pended, partly from Henry’s systematic 
duplicity, and partly from that native ob- 
stinacy, which rendered him as loth to 
retract an opinion, as to relinquish a pur- 
suit. It is probable the minister might 
have averted his ruin, by offering to take 
upon himself the sole responsibility of the 
divorce; but the propitious moment was 
lost, never to be recalled, and Wolsey af- 
terwards looked in vain for the returning 
smiles of fortune. The most important 
circumstance that resulted from Cam- 
pejo’s subterfuge, was the accession of 
strength that it brought to the reforming 
party ; with whom the King himself was 
compelled to coalesce, to raise a barrier to 
the Pope’s unlimited supremacy. From 
that memorable day, when Campejo de- 
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livered his opinion, the tide of national 
sympathy flowed in unison with Henry’s 
feelings. From pride and patriotism, the 
nobility resented the transference of the 
cause to Rome; the citizens inveighed 
against the intrusion of a foreign judica- 
ture; the provincial gentry echoed the 
sentiments of the nobility ; the peers, with 
the exception of the bishops, were ready 
to concur with the Commons, in the ex- 
position and abolition of those abuses of 
ecclesiastical power, which had long op- 
pressed both the higher and lower orders 
of the community. By a new and rapid 
revolution of sentiment, the court sanc- 
tioned and even patronised the doctrine 
of antipapal resistance, lately confined al- 
most exclusively to the small, despised, per- 
secuted sect of Lollards or Lutherans, to 
whom the most precious of all earthly 
possessions was the Bible, which was nei- 
ther to be obtained nor preserved, but with 
the utmost peril, and which had been con- 
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secrated by the tears and even the life-blood 
of its martyred disciples. It was not a 
little singular to trace any correspondence 
of language or sentiment in the favorites 
of Henry the Eighth, with those primi- 
tive single-minded people, whose kingdom 
was not of this world, and who placed all 
their happiness and glory in worshipping 
God according to the dictates of reason 
and conscience. On the dissolution of the 
Consistorial Court, however, some of those 
heretical truths, which were connected with 
secular interests, obtained many noble 
champions and defenders. Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, deprecated the interference of 
popes and cardinals; the Duke of Norfolk, 
though bigoted in his attachment to the 
Romish hierarchy, eagerly co-operated in 
destroying Wolsey, by whom alone its 
interests could be supported; the Earl of 
Wiltshire and his daughter insensibly 
softened the King’s antipathy to the new 
learning, by which appellation was stigma- 
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tized every doctrine opposed tothe old super- 
stitions ; the younger cavaliers attacked the- 
monks and the monasteries; and Wiatt, by 
a seasonable sally of humour, is said to have 
dissipated Henry’s most inveterate preju- 
dice against heresy: one day observing in the 
King’s countenance an expression of care 
and perplexity, the wit folding his arms, 
exclaimed, ** Good Lord! to think that a 
‘* man must not repent of his sins, without 
‘«¢ the Pope’s leave.” The pleasantry was re- 
lished ; Henry laughed, and confessed the 
absurdity ; and two or three days after, 
when the same idea was presented to him 
in Cranmer’s well-known proposition of ob- 
taining subscriptions from the most cele- 
brated universities in Europe, he gave it 
his most cordial and unequivocal approba- 
tion. Cranmer was summoned to court: 
at the first glance he engaged Henry’s 
partiality; and after having composed 
an essay in defence of the divorce, was 
sent to advocate the cause in Italy and 
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Germany. The principal nobility sub- 
scribed a papef declaratory of their opi- 
nion, that if the Pope refused to redress 
the King’s grievance, he was justified in 
renouncing his authority. The Earl of 
Northumberland, Anne Boleyn’s. former 
lover, was in the number of those who 
affixed to it their signature; and to her 
father, the Earl of Wiltshire, was assigned 
the task of enforcing on Clement an im- 
mediate compliance with its dictates. 
Re-animated by new prospects of success, 
the King commenced a progress into Nor- 
thamptonshire, with a:numerous and bril- 
lrant party, almost exclusively composed of 
Wolsey’s enemies, supported by Anne 
Boleyn, who had probably been charged 
to prevent his readmission to royal favor. 
At this moment she unquestionably re- 
garded him as an insidious enemy; the 
fatal barrier of all her hopes; the adver- 
sary of her happiness, by whose perfidious 
promises of friendship, she had been placed 
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in her present tantalizing situation. With 
such sentiments, what was her mortifica- 
tion to be apprised, that Cardinal Cam- 
pejo ‘was approaching Grafton, (to bid 
the King farewell,) accompanied by Wol- 
sey, who obviously still hoped to regain 
the confidence of his offended sovereign ! 
Anne’s first impression was alarm; but it 
changed to contempt, when the courtiers 
insisted that he would not be admitted to 
Henry’s presence: 

No preparation was made for his recep- 
tion, and whilst Campejo, on hiss arrival, 
was ushered into a stately chamber, his 
coadjutor was indebted to the spontaneous 
kindness of Sir Henry Norris for even tem- 
porary accommodation. Accustomed to 
exist in the artificial atmosphere of pride 
and flattery, Wolsey hardly knew how 
to believe he owed so much to an in- 
dividual, whom he had hitherto consider- 
ed as insignificant ; yet, collecting all his 
firmness, he proceeded to the presence. 
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chamber. *The courtiers smiled at his en- 
trance, anticipating with malignant joy 
his confusion and disgrace. Some had 
betted that the King would not speak; 
others whispered an ominous interpretation 
of his supposed silence. To their surprise, 
the Cardinal was welcomed not less gra- 
ciously than Campejo. ‘To their dismay, 
Henry, taking his hand, led him to the win- 
dow, where they long continued in earnest 
conversation. Both legates were dismissed 
with courtesy, but Henry challenged Wol- 
sey to meet him again in the evening. When 
the Cardinal withdrew, a sudden change 
of aspect was perceived in the astonished 
courtiers ; and they mechanically resumed 
the attentions commonly offered to the om- 
nipotent favorite, who retraced his steps in 
triumph. The Dukes of Suffolk and Nor- 
folk were the first to bear to Anne.Boleyn 
the unwelcome tidings. Naturally high- 
spirited and ingenuous, she could ill dis- 
guise her vexation at Henry’s conduct, 
BB @ 
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which, to her quick apprehension, argued 
nothing less than the total dereliction of his 
late engagements. The King dined at her 
table, and so little could she controul her 
feelings, that, even in the presence of the 
waiters, she attacked the Cardinal’s mal- 
administration, in two or three pertinent 
remarks, for which she was probably in- 
debted to her father’s political wisdom. 
Amused, if not flattered, by her inquietude, 
Henry suffered her to proceed, with no 
other comment, than that he perceived, 
she was not the Cardinal’s friend; to which 
she rejoined, ‘* I have no cause, or any 
that-love you; no more hath your Grace, 
if you did but well consider his indirect, 
and unlawful doings.”? Not even the ami- 
able insinuation conveyed by these words 
prevented Henry from admitting Wolsey 
to the evening conference of two hours, 
during which Anne endured, by anticipa- 
tion, ail the torments of disappointed am- 
bition. She dreaded the renewal of Henry’s 
17 
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scruples to those measures, which he had 
with difficulty been induced to adopt. She 
remembered, with terror, his former vacil- 
lation and inconsistency, and believed her 
cause lost for ever, if Wolsey were restored 
to his confidence. The reforming party 
gathered round her, and the interval was 
spent in anxious deliberation. At length 
the Cardinal departed by torch-light; but 
another appointment was made for the 
morning. Anne lost hope and patience : she 
seemed not to have known, or not to have 
remembered, that Henry smiled on those 
whom he had predestined to destruction. 
On the present occasion, he had additional 
motives for disguising his real intentions: 
policy suggested the propriety of conceal- 
ing the alteration in his sentiments from 
Campejo, who was about to return to Rome, 
where he still flattered himself he might 
obtain a favorable judgment. It is also 
probable, that he wished to ascertain how 
far the Cardinal had really been accessary 
BBO 
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to his late disappointment. That he ‘ac- 
cused him of clandestine correspondence 
with the Pope, is intimated by Cavendish, 
who heard his master in general ‘terms dis- 
claim the charge. The King appeared to ad- 
mithisplea; but hissuspicions were not easily 
allayed: and although he dismissed the mi- 
hister with kindness, evidently never meant 
to renew their friendship. On the morning 
when Wolsey returned to the appointment, 
the King recollected an engagement with 
Anne, and dismissed him in a manner too 
gracious to deceive a practised courtier. 
Offended by this new instance of duplicity, 
Anne betrayed, by her looks, that indigna- 
tion she ventured not to express, and dart- 
ing on Wolsey a glance of mingled anger 
and disdain, passed on, without vouch- 
safing the least obeisance. 

The next month the Cardinal was de- 
prived of the Great Seal, and stripped of 
his treasures ; to avoid the further penalty 
of imprisonment, he had no resource but to 
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confess himself guilty of premunire*, and 
surrender to the King all his possessions. 
Appeased by submission, Henry spared his 
life,‘and even condescended, from time 
to time, to send him assurances of -kind- 
ness; but evinced the insincerity of these 
professions, by allowing the Commons to 
exhibit against him articles of impeach- 
ment, which were, however, repelled and 
refuted by his secretary, Cromwell. The 
Cardinal sustained not this stroke of ca- 
lamity with manly firmness: ever vacil- 
lating between the love of power and of 
fame, he professed a desire to leave the 
world, assumed a hermit’s garb, entered 
the monastery of Shene, and accidentally 
lodged in the room formerly occupied by 
Dean Colet, that virtuous and disinterested 
advocate for knowledge and truth, whose 

* By virtue of the statute of Richard:the Second, 
against the supremacy of ecclesiastical over civil 
courts. 

The King had however himself sanctioned Wolsey’s 


acceptance of the legatine authority. 
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supreme ambition was, not to dazzle, but im- 
prove and bless mankind. Whether Wolsey 
was here visited by compunctious recollec- 
tions of his former abuse of power and pro- 
sperjty, or whether the nobler energies of his 
nature were now predominant, he became 
seriously anxious to preserve one title to the 
gratitude of posterity, and earnestly im- 
plored the King to spare those colleges of 
Ipswich, and Oxford, which, under his 
auspices, had been erected; but to this 
petition he added another, more consonant 
to the spirit of mundane vanity, —that he 
would be pleased to allow the superb mo- 
nument, constructed for him by the famous 
Benedetto*, to be his future tomb, ‘* to 
‘s which he was,’’ he said, ‘*‘ from the heavi- 
‘‘ness of his soul, fast descending.” That 
he was not sincere in his renunciation of 

* Benedetto, astatuary at Florence, was employed by 
Wolsey to construct his monument, to which Antony 
Cavelleri was to furnish the gilding; which, though 


unfinished, had already cost 4250 ducats. This monu- 
ment was scized by Henry, but never completed. 
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the world, may be inferred from his abject 
supplications to Anne Boleyn, through the 
medium of Cromwel; to whom she gave 
gentle words, but resolutely and wisely re- 
fused a mediation, by which she should 
compromise or betray the interests of the 
reforming party. 

It may be doubted whether even her 
intercession would have availed, after 
Henry had once gratified his rapacity with 
the spoils of his former favorite, who was 
however at length pardoned and dismissed 
to his archiepiscopal see of York, and the 
comparative poverty of four thousand per 
annum. ‘Thus fell the first, perhaps the 
only despotic minister of Henry the Eighth. 
His character has been often pourtrayed ; 
but one of its most remarkable features, 
that overweening respect for the Church 
which disposed him to. hold all other ob- 
jects and duties subordinate to its dignity, 
appears to have been generally overlooked 
or forgotten. The austere Becket was not 
more zealous to vindicate the prerogative 
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and exalt the honors of ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, than the gay, voluptuous, and 
insinuating Wolsey. The master-passion 
of ‘his soul was to restore to its former 
omnipotence that papal throne, of which 
he always hoped to_ obtain the sovereignty. 
Even his love of learning, in other re- 
spects the emanation of a munificent spirit, 
was modified by this sentiment. In found- 
ing colleges, he sought but to raise orna- 
ments for the pulpit. To the laity he left 
the comforts of ignorance. He fesisted 
every effort to enlighten the people, watch- 
ed over every publication with a jealousy 
not unworthy of the holy office*, and di- 

* This vigilance was more particularly directed 
against pelitical strictures. In 1527, he took cogni- 
zance of a Christmas interlude, performed at Gray’s 
Inn, of which the argament was, that Lord’ Governance 
was ruled by Lady Disstpation and Lady Negligence, 
by whose misrule, Lady Public Weale was put from 
Governance, which caused Rumor Populi to rise vz 
et armis, to expel Negligence, and restore Public 
Weale to her castle. The compiler of this piece, 


which was greatly applauded, was committed to the 
Fleet. 
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rected against such as were either sus- 
pected or detected of heretical pravity, a 
rigorous prosecution. It escaped not 
Wolsey’s penetration, that it was from the 
same ray of light that emanated civil and 
religious liberty; and his abhorrence of 
Lutheranism flowed perhaps from the im- 
pression, that the rights of conscience were 
inseparable from the commen rights of hu- 
manity: yet his political sagacity failed 
to discover, that the persecution by which 
the heretic was devoted to the flames, 
threw a sacred halo over those doctrines 
he would have impugned, and that sect 
which he abhorred. 

On the ruins of Wolsey’s colossal great- 
ness arose four ministers of various ta- 
lents and pretensions. The firet was Gar- 
diner, his former dependant and confidant ; 
who had originally pursued the law, but 
afterwards entered the Church, for which 
he showed attachment when he became 
Bishop of Winchester. Born with that 
penetration which almost assumes the cha- 
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racter of prescience, whilst he unravellec 
and explained ail other minds, he wa. 
himself inscrutable to observation. His 
duplicity was not always criminal, since he 
ceased not to serve Wolsey with fidelity 
when he entered into a clandestine cor. 
respondence with Anne Boleyn. Promp 
and decided, with no scruples of  con- 
science, no emotions of humanity, he was 
formed to execute the will of his imperious 
sovereign. «An ingenious sophist, whateve: 
was the subject of discussion, his argument 
flowed with equal facility; and it is notori- 
ous that he wrote, almost at the same time 
to support the Pope’s supremacy and the 
King’s independence. He detested the 
Reformation, yet promoted the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn; and artfully adapted his 
principles, or rather his prejudices, to the 
exigencics of the moment. 

Next to Gardiner, and infinitely superior 
to him in energy and vigour, was Cromwel, 
the secretary of Wolsey, who, by undertak- 
ing his master’s defence in Parliament, 
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ushered forward his own talents, and excited 
a general prepossession in his favor. Nature 
had formed this man for great emergencies. 
Of mean birth * and vulgar education, he 
joined the army in Flanders as a volunteer, 
and by his bravery and indigence attracted 
the notice of a humane merchant named 
Frescobald, who recommended him to 
Wolsey’s service; and to whom he after- 
wards well repaid the debt of gratitude. 
Quickness and diligence supplied in him 
the deficiencies of early education; so- 
ciety polished his mind and manners; 
and he became, if not a classical, an elo- 
quent English orator. Cromwel was no 
churchman, nor did he imbibe Wolsey’s pre- 
dilections for Roman supremacy ; yet his 
attachment to the Reformation evidently 
flowed from political calculations. After 

* Cromwel was the son of a blacksmith: for his 
diligence in suppressing monasteries, he was created 
Baron Cromwel ; for his exertions in making the match 
between Henry and the Lady Anne of Cleves, he was 


first raised to the dignity of Earl of Essex, and then 
beheaded. 
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Wolsey’s banishment, he had frequent access 
to'Henry, to whom he boldly demonstrated 
the advantages to be derived from an abo- 
lition of the Pope’s power, and the sup- 
pression of certain ecclesiastical privileges. 
Henry relished the suggestion, and under 
the title of Vicar-general, (derived from 
the Pope,) Cromwel was eventually to 
subvert the Pope’s Anglican jurisdiction. 
In the dignified office of Chancellor, or, 
as it was then designated, Lord Keeper, 
Wolsey was succeeded by Sir Thomas 
More, a man well born and liberally edu- 
cated, imbued with the spirit of classical li- 
terature, celebrated for his wit and learning, 
and exemplary in all the domestic relations 
of life. He had applied to the study of law 
with success, and was justly revered for 
his professional integrity, whilst his pri- 
vate virtues created love and happiness in 
all who moved within his domestic sphere ; 
but these admirable qualities were tarnished 
by religious bigotry, not more repugnant 
to his native dispositions than unworthy 
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of his understanding. Alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Lutheranism, he was weak enough 
to imagine that the exercise of reason was 
to be suspended by the sword and the 
flame; that the ever active and progres- 
sive principle of the human mind was to be 
arrested by decrees and statutes, and perse- 
cutions alike repugnant to sougd policy and 
genuine piety. It is a melancholy reflec- 
tion, that More’s sanguinary administration 
almost obliterated the memory of Wolsey’s 
rigours, and that the stigma of cruelty 
and cowardice is thus affixed to a name, 
which must otherwise have commanded 
the gratitude and inspired the veneration 
of posterity.* 

* In Strype, Fox, and Collier, will be fouhd various 
examples of Sir Thomas More’s severity. For the 
malignant spirit with which he regarded heresy, we 
have his own authority, in the following passage : — 
‘© That which I professe in my epitaph, is, that I 
‘¢ have been troublesome to heretics. I have done 
‘¢ it with a little ambition, for I so hate them, these 
‘ kind of men, that I would be their sorest enemy 


‘“‘ that I could, if they will not repent; for I find 
‘¢ them such men, and so to increase every day, that I 
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Of a different complexion was Cranmer ; 
a priest unfitted for his profession, by, hig 
social instincts, his lively sympathies and 
large capacities for tenderness ang. benevo- 
lence. In early youth he had sacrificed 
ambition to love, by marrying the object of 
his choice, who survived not long this proof 
of enthusiast® attachment: on her death, 
believing himself for ever weaned from 
domestic affections, he re-entered the 
church, and after due probatian, pro- 
nounced the irrevocable vows. From learn- 
ing and cloquence he obtained but barren 
praise, till he accepted the situation of 





“even greatly fear the world will be undone by 
“ them.” “With such sentiments it was impossible 
but that More should be the inveterate enemy of 
Anne Boleyn. It was not alone to her pride or to 
her vanity that he objected, her passion for gran- 
deur, or her taste for luxury. To her merits he was 
not only blind, but hostile; and as candor never dwelt 
in the breast of a persecutor, he eagerly lent himself 
to the fabrication of malice and calumny, to justify 
the prejudice which he had conceived, and the hatred 
which he tacitly acknowledged. 
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tutor in Mr. Cressey’s family ; when, by 
the fortunate intervention of Fox and Gar- 
diner, he was introduced to the notice of 
Henry, who at the first glance discovering 
his talents, commanded him to write a book 
in vindication of the divorce, and then 
sent him to advocate his cause in Rome and 
Germany. 

On his return to England, he was domes- 
ticated in the Earl of Wiltshire’s family, 
and insensibly acquired an influence over - 
the mind of Anne Boleyn. The King 
watched and approved his conduct, and, in 
the sequel, offered him the archiepiscopal 
see of Canterbury. The unambitious spirit 
of Cranmer aspired not to such prefer- 
ment; but humility was not the only cause 
of his moderation. In Germany he had 
discovered that he still possessed a heart 
susceptible of the most tender impressions. 
Associated under the same roof with the 
amiable niece of QOsiander *, he once more 


* A celebrated Lutheran divine. 
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questioned the right of the church to di- 
vorce its ministers from the best and 
dearest charities of life. In Germany the 
most eminent divines had abjured the 
monkish vows of celibacy ; and Cranmer, 
finding nothing in Scripture to authorise 
the obligation, was privately united to the 
object of his affections, whom he after- 
wards unwillingly renounced, to accept the 
primacy of England. 

There is something in the character of 
Cranmer that at once engages and disap- 
points our affections, and that leads us to 
suspect his naturally ingenuous mind had 
been enervated by premature prosperity. 
It should also be remembered that he lived 
in an age the most corrupt and venal ; when 
profligacy was sanctioned by hypocrisy, su- 
perstition consecrated cruelty, and tyranny 
had almost paralysed the sense of honor 
and justice. Of the low state of morals in 
Europe, the mission to the universities, on 
the question of Henry’s divorce, affords de- 
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cisive proof. In France and even in Italy, 
where the new doctrines had been strenu- 
ously opposed, and, the Pope’s infallibility 
was upheld as a tenet of religious faith, 
subscriptions were easily purchased for the 
King’s cause. Henry’s gold prevailed more 
than, Gardiner’s eloquence; and not only 
from Toulouse, but from Padua and Bo- 
logna, a declaration was obtained, the most 
derogatory to their professed principles. 

In Germany subscriptions were not pro- 
cured with the same facility ; according to 
the principles of worldly policy, no oppo- 
sition could have been anticipated from 
the Lutherans, who had the most cogent 
motives for seeking to conciliate one of 
the most powerful Princes in Europe.* Yet 


* Of this marked difference between the Catholics 
and the Lutherans, the Jearned Croke furnishes a 
curious illustration in the following letter, dated 
Venice : — 

‘s My fidelity bindeth me to advertize your High- 
*“ ness, that all Lutherans be utterly against your 


‘* cause, and have letted as much with their wretched 
ncn oO 
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neither bribery nor persuasion could extort 
from them subscriptions or declarations dis- 
claimed by their internal convictions, and 
obviously repugnant to the principles of 
equity and justice. Even Luther, al- 
though he condemned Henry’s marriage 
with Catharine, reprobated the divorce. 
Other eminent divines contended for the 
preservation of the Queen’s rights, and 
those of her offspring. Such was the moral 





‘© power, malice without reason or authority, as they 
could, and might, as well here as in Padua and 
Germany. I doubt not but all Christian universities, 
if they be well handled, wil] earnestly conclude with 
your Highness. As from the seignory and domi- 
nion of Venice, towards Rome, and beyond Rome, 
I think there can be no more done than is done al- 
ready. Albeit, I have besides this seal procured 
unto your Highness an hundred and ten subscrip- 
tions, yet it had been nothing in comparison of that 
I might easily have done. At this hour, I assure 
«¢ you, I have ncither provision nor money, and have 
‘¢ borrowed an hundred crowns, the which also are 
“« spent.” He concludes by imploring him nat to 
suffer the cause to be lost for want of pecuniary sup- 
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feeling imspired by the pursuit of truth, 
and the exercise of reason; such the in- 
tegrity of men who, having resisted’ the 
terrors of persecution, were impenetrable 
to the blandishments of flattery, and the 
sophism of statesmen! 

In England it was not without manage- 
ment that the two universities were ren- 
dered subservient to the royal will. Alarmed 
bythe disaffection lately manifested to their 
body by the King and parliament, the Eng- 
lish clergy clung to the ark of Rome, with 
the vain hope of protecting aBuses which 
the superstition of former ages had con- 
secrated, but which were now execrated and 
abhorred. ‘These terrors were not un- 
founded. At the instigation of Cromwel, 
six bills were introduced into the Commons, 
directly levelled against the evils produced 
by ecclesiastical prerogatives. * 


* It is curious to trace, in the preamble of this bill, 

a positive’ confirmation of all the arguments advanced 

in the Supplication of Beggars against Popery: 1st, 
cc 3 
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Involved in Wolsey’s delinquency of 
premunire, the clergy had submitted to 
the penalty of a hundred thousand pounds: 
the parliament had next been inculpated; 
and lastly, on the convenient ptetext, that 
the whole nation were implicated in the 
premunre, the King’s debts to the people 


The oppressive fines extorted by the ordinary for the 
probates of wills: 2d, Extreme rigour in exacting 
mortuaries: 3d, The vexatious rapacity of stewards 
to bishops: 4th, The intrusion of abbots and priests 
in keeping tan-houses, buying and selling cloth and 
wool, like othewmmerchants: 5th, That the incumbent 
of a good benefice was commonly maintained in some 
nobleman’s family, regardless of the spiritual or tem- 
poral intereSts of his flock: 6th, The plurality of 
livings, by which many an illiterate priest was main- 
tained in affluence, whilst many a learned scholar 
could not obtain a livelthood. Adverting to the ex- 
tortion for mortuaries, it is said, ‘though the children 
“* of the defunct should go begging, they would take 
‘‘ from him even the seely cow which the dead man 
‘“ owed them.” As an instance of the excessive exac- 
tion for probates of wills, it is mentioned, that Sir Henry 
Guildford, as executor to Sir William Compton’s will, 
paid to the Archbishop of Canterbury the enormous 
sum of one thousand marks. 
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were cancelled.* At another time -this 
traud would have called forth popular 


* The following extract from that spirited tract, 
the Beggars’ Supplication against Popery, appears to 
be a genuine transcript of the popular impression 
against the enormous usurpations of the clergy. This 
tract, suppressed by Wolsey and More, was privately 
sent to Anne Boleyn, who relished it so much, that 
she ventured to impart it to Henry. The King liked 
the-work, but at that time ventured not to avow his 
sentiments. In 1538 it was openly presented to him 
at court, and is confessedly one of the most eloquent 
productions of that period. The close of the exordium 
presents a curious mixture of pedantry and argument: 

‘“¢ These are not the herds tor sheep, but the raven- 
“ous wolves, going in herds’ clothing, devouring 
‘‘the flock. The bishops, abbots, priors, deacons, 
‘‘ archdeacons, suffragans, priests, monks, canons, 
‘‘ friars, pardoners, and somners, and who is able to 
‘‘ number this idle ravenous sort, (which, setting all 
‘‘ labour aside,) have begged so importunately, that 
“they have gotten into their hands more than the 
“third part of all your realm. The goodliest lord- 
‘‘ ships, manors, lands, and territories are theirs. 
‘“‘ Besides this, they have the tenth part of all the 
‘‘ corn; meadow, pasture, grass, wool, colts, calves, 
‘‘ lambs, pigs, geese, and chickens ; over and besides 
“ the tenth part of every servant’s wages; the tenth 
‘‘ part of the wool, milk, honey, wax, cheese, and 
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indignation; but such was the general 
satisfaction produced by the late reasona- 





‘“‘ butter; yea, they look so narrowly upon their profits, 
4¢ that the poor wives must be accountable to them for 
“ every tenth egg, or else she getteth not her rights 
+¢ at Easter, and shall be taken as an heretick. Here- 
“ to have they their four offering days. What money 
*€ pull they in by probates of testaments, privy tithes, 
“‘ and by men’s offerings to their pilgrimages! And at 
“ their first masses, every man and child that is buried 
‘* must pay somewhat for masses and dirges to be sung 
“for him, or else they ‘will accuse the dead’s friends 
‘and executors of heresy! What money get they 
‘‘by mortuaries, by hearing of confessions, (and yet 
“‘ they will keep thereof no counsel,) by hallowing of 
‘¢ churches, altars, super-altars, chapels, and bells; by 
“cursing of men, and absolving them again for 
“money! What multitude of money gather the 
‘‘ pardoners in a year, by citing the people to the 
‘‘Commissaries Court, and afterwards releasing the 
‘¢ appearance for money! Finally, the infinite number 
“¢ of beggar friars, what get they in a year! 

‘“‘ Here, if it please your Grace to mark, we ‘shall 
‘«* see a thing far out of joint:—there are, within your 
‘¢realm of England, fifty-two parish churches, and 
‘“‘ this standing ; that there be but ten houselfolds in 
“every parish, yet are there five hundred thousand 
‘and ‘twenty thousand households, and of every of 
‘‘ these households hath every of the five orders of 
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ble “relief from ecclesiastical oppression, 
that the murmurs of discontent were soon 





‘‘ friars a penny a quarter for every orders that is, 
“‘ for all the five orders, five-pence a quarter for every 
‘* house ; that is, for all the five orders, twenty pence 
** a-year for every house; summa totalis forty-four thou- 
“‘ sand pounds; and three hundred and thirty-three 
“‘ pounds, six shillings, and eight pence sterling, 
‘* whereof, not four hundred years past, they had not 
“one penny. Oh! grievous and painful exactions, 
‘“‘ thus yearly to be paid, from which the people. of 
‘*‘ your noble predecessors, the kings of the antient 
‘¢ Britons, ever stood free ! 

*¢ And this will they have, or else they will procure 
‘him, that will not give it, then to be taken as an 
‘‘ heretic. What tyrant ever oppressed the people 
‘‘Jike this cruel and vengable generation? What 
* subjects shall be able to help their prince, that be 
“after this fashion yearly polled? What good 
‘« Christian prince can be able to succour us poor 
‘‘ lepers, blind, sore, and lame, that be thus yearly 
‘‘ oppressed? Is it any marvel that your people so 
‘‘ complain of poverty? Is it any marvel that the 
‘¢ taxes, fifteenths, and subsidies, that your Grace 
‘‘ most tenderly of great compassion hath taken from 
*“ among your people, to defend them from the threat- 
‘‘ ened ruin of your commonwealth, seeing, that almost 
‘‘the uttermost penny that might have been levied 
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suppressed ; and Henry, in satistying his 
rapacity and committing injustice, inspired 
the gratitude due only to a generous be- 
nefactor. , 





‘‘ hath been gathered before, verily, by this ravenous, 
‘“‘ cruel, and insatiable generation? — The Danes, nei- 
‘‘ ther the Saxons, in the times of the antient Britons, 
‘‘ should never have been able to have brought their 
‘‘ armies from so far hither, and to your land, to have 
“‘ conquered it, if they had, at that time, such a sort 
‘“‘ of idle gluttons to find at home ; — the noble King 
‘‘ Arthur had never been able to have carried his 
‘Carmy to the foot of the mountains to resist the 
‘‘ coming down of Lucius the emperor, if such yearly 
‘‘exactions had been taken of his people; — the 
‘‘ Greeks had never been able to have so long con- 
“tinued at the siege of Troy, if they had had such 
‘¢an idle sort of cormorants to find ;—the antient 
‘* Romans had never been able to put all the world 
‘under their obeisance, if their people had been 
“thus oppressed ;—the Turk, now, in your time, 
‘should never be able to get so much ground of 
“« Christendom, if he had in his empire such a sort of 
‘‘Jocusts to devour his substance: lay then, these 
‘‘sums to the aforesaid third part of the possessions 
‘‘ of the realm, that you may see whether it draw nigh 
‘“‘ to the half of the whole substance of the realm or 
* not; so shall you find that it draweth far above.” 
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From this commencement the retormers 
drew the most auspicious presage. Henry’s 
passions were enlisted in their cause; 
and he was too much delighted to have 
discovered such an unexpected source of 
treasure, to listen to the alarming denun- 
ciations of Fisher, or the warning of 
Wolsey, who, having always identified the 
reformers of the Church with the sub- 
verters of government, had with his last 
breath desired he should be warned of the 
Lutherans.* 


* The Cardinal died at Leicester, 1530, as he was 
journeying to London to take his trial on a new charge 
of high treason. By a singular fatality it had devolved 
on the Earlof Northumberland, Anne Boleyn’s unfor- 
tunate lover, to take into custody his former lord. 
Unsuspicious of this new calamity, Wolsey was pre- 
paring for his installation in York cathedral, which 
was to be celebrated with a magnificence never before 
witnessed in that remote county. On hearing of the 
Isarl’s arrival, he expressed the most cordial satisfac- 
tion, and affectionately embraced him, regretting that 
he had not been better prepared for his reception. The 
Earl, who was ill-suited to his office, pale and 
trembling, in scarcely articulate accents said, “ I ar- 
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During two years, the King had alter- 
nately employed menaces and solicitations, 
to obtain the sanction of a papal dispens- 
ation. Convinced, at length, that his ap- 
plications were wholly unavailing, in the 
sessions of 1532, he caused the declarations 


* 





rest you.” The Cardinal refused to recognise his autho- 
rity; but on seeing Sir William Kingston, surrendered 
to him without resistance. Both his jailers endeavoured 
to dissipate his apprehensions, and to persuade him 
that the King merely wished to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of exculpating his conduct. Without hesitation 
the Cardinal commenced his journey, but soon finding 
himself too ill to proceed, prepared for death, convers- 
ing to his last moments with that persuasive eloquence 
which had so often bewitched the sovereign who now 
conspired against his life. In his concluding speech to 
Kingston, who had been, unknown to him, his secret 
enemy, he made an allusion to the cause of his’ mis- 
fortunes, which countenances the idea that he had ori- 
ginally suggested to Henry the possibility of effecting 
the divorce. ‘ Therefore, Mr. Kingston, I warn you, 
“¢ if it chaunce you hereafter to be of his privy council, 
‘¢ as for your wisdom you are very mete, be well as- 
‘¢ sured and advised what you put in his head, for ye 
‘* shall never put it out again.” 
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of the several universities * to be commu- 
nicated to the parliament; after which a 
deputation from their body waited on the 
Queen, to persuade and admonish her to 
submit to the laws of God. But Catharine 
persisting in her former answer, she was 
warned “that the King would in future be 
‘© advised to abstain altogether from her 
‘< society.”’ Even after this denunciation, 
however, Henry appears to have celebrated 
with her the Easter festival at Windsor ; 
after which he signified his pleasure, that 
she should remove to another place. To 


* The universities of Orleans, Paris, Anjou, Tou- 
louse, Blois, Bologna and Padua, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. That Henry did not submit the question to 
the. discussion of parliament is evident, from the 
manner in which the Lord Chancellor dismissed 
them. ‘‘ Now you, in this Commons house, may 
‘‘ report in your counties what you have seen and 
‘¢ heard, and then all men shall openly perceive that 
‘“ the King hath not attempted this matter of will 
‘‘ and pleasure, as some strangers report, but only 
‘“¢ for the discharge of his conscience, and suretie of 
the succession of this realm. This is the cause of 
our repair {o you, and now wilf we depart.” 
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this injunction she yielded implicit obe- 
dience, and repaired first to More Park, 
and afterwards to East Hampstead ; whilst 
the King, more than ever perplexed, With- 
drew from convivial society,,and neglected 
all ordinary amusements, to devise some 
feasible measure for legalizing his intended 
marriage.” With his parliament he deigned 
not to consult; either because he dis- 
covered not in their body the competence 
to offer any decision on the question, or 
because he distrusted the validity of parlia- 
mentary records, which experience had 
taught him might be confirmed or cancelled 
at pleasure by a succeeding administration. 
Hitherto it had rather been by accident 
than choice, that he met the views of 
the reforming party; but the Pope’s in- 
flexibility left him no other resource, than 
a vigorous adoption of their principles. 
In prohibiting the contribution of annates 
or first-fruits, he made another attack on 
the authority of the supreme Pontiff, which 
A. 
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coming in the shape of financial calcula- 
tion, was not unacceptable either to the 
clergy or the people. Still Henry hesi- 
tated to take a step by which he must 
formally separate himself and his subjects 
from the mitred chief, whose spiritual juris- 
diction was acknowledged by evew people 
in Christendom. Retaining the pusilla- 
nimous scruples imbibed from scholastic 
education, hesought for some royal or impe- 
rial precedent by which to regulate his con- 
duct ; and eagerly suggested the idea of es- 
tablishing in his own dominions a patriarch, 
er convoking a general council, according to 
the practice of the Eastern Empire; but 
above all things Henry was desirous to 
engage the concurrence, and even the co- 
operation, of the King of France in these 
projected substitutions and improvements. 
Through the agency of Cardinal du Bellai, 
(Bishop of Bayonne,) he had lately main- 
tained a private correspondence’ with 
Francis, who urged him without delay to 
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conclude the marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
To satisfy his doubts, however, Henry per- 
sisted in deferring it till after he should 
have had a confidential meeting with 
Francis at Calais. The intervening time 
was partly spent in deliberations with 
Cromwel, then, his efficient, if not his 
favorite, minister; in theological discus- 
sions with Cranmer; and, above all, in 
the delightful society of Anne Boleyn. 
During the two last years she had chiefly 
resided with her family at Durham House*, 
occasionally visiting Hever, and frequently 
making excursions with Henry in the vi-+ 
cinity of London. It was here that Cran- 
mer was domesticated with the Boleyns, 
and from hence -that he was accustomed to 
transmit to the Earl of Wiltshire, when 


* On the site of the Adelphi. It wa8 a spacious 
and magnificent mansion, remarkable for having been 
the house where the guilty Earl and Countess of So- 
merset lived several years without speaking to cach 
other. 
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absent; an account of the welfare of. his 
family. ** The Countess,” he writes, in 
one qf-his letters, “is well. The King 
‘¢ and the Lady Anne rode to Windsor yes- 
‘‘ terday, and to-night they be expected at 
‘¢ Hampton Court.” * In these progresses, 
Anne was attended by several young ladies 
of quality, one of whom afterwards became 
Lady Berkeley; and she was every where 
treated with the respect due to a future 
Queen. 

As Henry’s cares and perplexities in- 
creased, he acquired a taste for domestic 
privacy. When he chose to withdraw from 
the world, a house was usually provided 
for Anne Boleyn in the vicinity of his 
favourite residence. Ivery day they met 
at some chosen spot, and spent many hours 
in riding or walking together.t Cardinal 

* Strype’s Cranmer. 

+ Some* of these scenes are still preserved in tra- 
ditional remembrance. In the neighbourhood of 
Staines was a nunnery, which is said to have sometimes 


afforded Anne Boleyn a temporary retreat; and about 
nD 
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du Bellai, who spent the summer of 15382 
in ‘England, mentions several little circum- 
stances of Henry’s habits and manners, in 
a letter addressed to the Grand Master, 
M. Montmorenci, which serve to illustrate 
that monarch’s domestic character. * 

«© IT should be unjust not to acknowledge 
‘‘ the handsome and very friendly atten- 
‘tions I have received from the King 
‘‘ (and his Court), and in particular the 
‘s familiar intimacy to which he has ad- 
‘‘ mitted me. Iam every day alone with 
‘ him hunting; he chats familiarly of his 
‘“« private affairs, and takes as much trouble 
‘to make me a partaker of his sports 
«and his pleasures as if I were the first 
‘‘ personage. Sometimes Madame Anne 
‘‘ joins our party; each equipt with the 





a mile distant stood a yew-tree, which was believed to 
have been the spot where Henry, at a certain hour, was 
accustomed to meet Anne Boleyn. 

* These letters are appended to the History of the 
Divorce of Henry and Catharine, by Le Grand. 
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bow and arrows, as 1s, you know, their 
manner in hunting. Sometimes he places 
us both in a spot where we shall be 
sure to see him shoot the deer as_ they 
pass; and whenever he reaches any 
house belonging to his servants, he 
alights to tell of all the feats that he has 
performed, and all that he is about to do. 
The Lady Anne has presented me with 
a complete ‘hunting-suit, including a 
hat, a bow and arrow, and a greyhound. 
Do not fancy I announce this gift to 


‘ make you believe I am thought worthy 


to possess a lady’s favour. I merely 
state it to let you see how much this 
prince values the friendship of our Mo. 
narch; for whatever the lady does‘is by 
King Henry’s suggestion.” 

In another letter, which is also datec 


Hanwell, the Cardinal intimates that it 
was the secret wish of Anne and Henry, 
that the former should be included in the 
intended .meeting at Calais or Boulogne 
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I am convinced our sovereign, if he 
wished to gratify this King and Madam 
Anne, could devise nothing better than 
to authorise me to entreat that she may 
accompany him to Calais, to be there 
received and entertained with due re- 
spect; (it 1s nevertheless desirable that 
there be no company of ladies, since 
there is always better cheer without 
them ;) but in that case, it would be 
necessary the King of France should 
bring with him the Queen of Navarre 
to Boulogne, that she in like manner 
may receive and enfertain the King 
of England; I shall not mention with 
whom, or from whence this idea ori- 
ginates, being pledged to secresy, but 
you may be well assured I do not 
write without authority. As to the 
Queen of France*, she is quite out of 
the question: not for the world would 


-* The Emperor's sister ;- consequently too nearly 
related to the injured Catharine. ‘ 
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he meet her; that Spanish costume is 
to him abhorrent as the very devil. It 
would give him great pleasure if the 
King would bring with him his sons, 
with whom he would fain cultivate a 
friendship. The Duke of Norfolk as- 
sures me, that much good may be ex- 
pected to result from this interview ; 
and that it will redound to the honor 
and glory of both nations. Let me 
however whisper, that our King ought 
to exclude from his train all imperialists, 
if any such there be in his court; and 
to take especial care that no mischievous 
wags or coxcomical jesters accompany 
him, a species of character utterly de- 
tested by this people.”” From this brief 
sketch, it is easy to discover, that to pre- 
serve the station which Anne occupied 


in the King’s affections, was a task 
neither light nor enviable: she had to 


enter into all his pursuits, whether grave 


or gay; to manifest an interest in his 
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views and his wishes, however capricious 
or absurd; above all, she had to watch 
every thought, to rebut every scruple 
inimical to the progress of the reform- 
ing party. Her more agreeable occupa- 
tions were to play and sing, to amuse 
his leisure hours; sometimes, by her per- 
suasive address, to entice his approba- 
tion of a liberal and enlightened work ; 
and sometimes, by dint of flattery or tender 
importunity, it was perhaps her privilege 
to surprise him into a benevolent action 
or a generous sentiment. Of herself, two 
opinions prevailed at this period: the one, 
that she was privately Henry’s wife; the 
other, that she had long been Henry’s mis- 
tress. It should; however, be remembered, 
that the King’s first object was to transmit 
the crown to his legitimate posterity ; and 
that from the unnatural dislike, which he 
appeared at this time to entertain against 
his daughter, the Princess Mary, he was 
more than ever anxious, to secure the 
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legitimate claims of any offspring with 
which he might hope to be blessed by 
Anne Boleyn. By this consideration he 
had hitherto been deterred from a private 
marriage; the other alternative was not at 
his option. He had long since relinquished 
the hope of inducing Anne to listen to 
dishonorable proposals. In reality, it was 
her inflexible adherence to the laws of 
honor, that inspired in him the esteem and 
confidence, which must form the basis of 
every honorable and permanent attach- 
ment. Even from the most superficial at- 
tention to his character, it must be obvious, 
that, had she condescended to be his mis- 
tress, she would never have become his 
wife. To be crowned, to be proclaimed 
a queen, was the decided object of Anne’s 
ambition: was it likely she should abandon 
the pursuit for which she had already 
sacrificed so much, at the moment when 
it was almost submitted to her grasp? 
But the correspondence already referred 
DD 4 
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to is sufficient to annihilate the suspicion. 
Henry was evidently so jealous of Anne’s 
dignity, that he wished the Queen of 
Narvarre to be included in the party at 
Boulogne, that whatever courtesy was 
shown by Anne to the King of France, 
might be repaid by Margaret to the King 
of England. Is it credible that Henry 
would have exacted such homage for his 
mistress? or that, at the moment when he 
most anxiously wished to conciliate the 
friendship of Francis, he should have of- 
fered this marked, deliberate, unnecessary 
insult to his beloved sister? But Henry’s 
solicitude for Anne’s dignity was not sa- 
tisfied till, by an unprecedented step, he 
had advanced her to a rank by which she 
might be entitled to claim familiar asso- 
ciation with the .most illustrious person- 
ages in Europe. This fortunate expe- 
dient was no other than to invest her 
with the honor and privileges of a mar- 
chioness; a title rare and honorable in 
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England, and never before conferred on 
any unmarried female. The ceremony 
of her creation was performed at Wind- 
sor with great pomp and solemnity, in 
the presence of the French ambassador, 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, several 
noblemen and gentlemen of the Privy 
Council. In this image of a coronation, 
Henry could not but observe how grace- 
fully Anne bore her newly acquired honor; 
and in placing the demi-circular coronet 
on her head, he anticipated the pleasure of 
seeing it adorned with a regal diadem.* 


* Creation of Anne Boleyn to be Marchioness oy, 
Pembroke, September 1. 1532, in the twenty-fourth 
year of King’ Henry VIII. 


(From a MS. in the Bodleian Library.) 


‘¢ The first day of September, being Sunday, ir 
“‘ the 24th yeare of the reigne of our most dreac 
‘« Sovereigne Lord King Henry 8, Anno Domini 
“« 1532, at the Castle of Windsore; the King’s grace, 
‘© accompanied with the Dukes of Norf. and Suf. 
‘¢ divers earls, barons, and other noblemen; as the 
‘¢ ambassadour of Fraunce, and other of his counsel] 
‘“‘ being in the chamber of presence, this foresaic 
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It was probably at this brilliant moment 


of her existence, that Wiatt, already be- 
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lady was conveyed to his presence, with divers 
noblemen, two and two, and the officers of armes ; 
then Garter King of Armes, bringing her patent of 
creation; the Lady Mary, daughter to the Duke 
of Norf. bearing her mantle of crimson velvet upon 
her armes, furred with ermynes, and also a coronet 
in her right hand: then followed the Lady Mar- 
chionesse in her haire, in a circott of crimson, 
furred with ermynes, with strait sleeves, led be- 
tweene two countesses; those were, Elizabeth 
Countess of Rutland upon her right hand, and 
Dorothy Countess of Sussex on her left hand: then 
followed divers ladies and gentlemen, conducting 
her to the King’s presence: then standing under his 
cloth of estate, where she making her obeysance 
three times, came nearer to the King, and knecled 
down before the two countesses aforesaid: the Jady 
with the mantle and coronet on the right hand, 
and Garter King of Armes on the left hand of them 
all, delivered to the King her lettre-patents ; and 
the King took them to the Bishop of Winchester, 
then secretary, who read them openly; all the 
ladies still kneeling all the while, till that he came 
to the word investimus, when as the King received 
the mantle of the Lady Marchionesse, and after 
that did also put the coronet on her head, and de- 
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holding in Anne, his future queen, ad- 
dressed to her the following elegant and 
tender lines, with which, even as a states- 
woman, she could not but be touched and 


gratified : — 


Forget not yet, the tried intent, 
Of such a truth, as I have meant ; 
My great travail so gladly spent; 
Forget not yet. 


Forget not yet, when first began, 
The weary life, ye know — since whan 
The suit, the service, none tell can ; 

Forget not yet. 





*¢ livered unto her two several lettres patents, one of 
‘“‘ her said creation, the other of a gift of a thousand 
“« pounds by year, to maintain her estate. This done, 
‘* she gave thanks to the King, and took her leave, in 
‘‘ manner as before, to her chamber, in all her ap- 
‘“¢ parrell, with the coronet on her head. 

‘* The Lady Marchionesse gave unto Garter King 
‘* of Armes for her apparell, 82. 

*¢ To the officers of armes, 112. 13s. 4d. 

‘¢ And the King gave unto the offfters of armes, 5/.” 

Scientific Magazine, June 1798. 


AL? 
Forget not yet, the great assays, 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 
The painful patience and delays ; 
Forget not yet. 
Forget not, oh! forget not this, 
How long ago hath been, and is, 
The mind that never meant amiss ; 
Forget not yet. 


Forget not thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose stedfast faith yet never moved ; 
Forget not this. * 


+ 


After she became the Marchioness of 
?embroke, Anne was attended like a 
srincess, by young ladies of the first qua- 
ity, and provided with an establishment 
10t inferior to that afterwards allotted 
0 the Lady Anne of Cleves. On the 
tenth of October, she crossed to Calais, 
with the King, anda splendid suitet, in- 

* In another poem Wiatt designates Anne Boleyn 


as his poetical mistress, by remarking that she be- 
longed to Cesar. : 


+ From Strype’s Cranmer it appears, that Anne re- 
ceived from the King, a magnificent present of jewels 
on this occasion. Many of them were painted by 
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cluding the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
the Earl of Surrey, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Henry Fitzroy, a youth of promising 
talents. ‘The English party were lodged 
in the Exchequer. Henry proceeded to 
Boulogne, from whence, after the usual 
course of sumptuous entertainments, Fran- 
cis returned with him to Calais. On the 
day preceding the departure of the English 
monarch, a magnificent banquet was pro- 
vided in Henry’s palace, in which the 
doors were suddenly thrown open, and, he- 
ralded by music, twelve ladies entered the 
hall, masqued and disguised, who having 
danced together in the Irench style, after- 
wards challenged familiarly the illustrious 
guests. Both Henry and Francis were 
singled out by their fair intruders, who at 


Holbein, who had been introduced to Henry by Sir 
Thomas More, and continued in high favor. A print 
of one of these jewels is preserved in the British 
Museum. 
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length unmasqued ; when I'rancis discovered 
that he had been chosen by the Marchio- 
ness of Pembroke, whom he had not seen 
since she left his court a giddy, volatile girl, 
and, of all human beings, the least likely to 
become the consort of a great monarch. 
After mutual compliments, Francis gallantly 
pressed on her acceptance a jewel, worth 
fifteen thousand livres. Having paid this 
delicate tribute to Henry’s feelings, the 
King of France returned to Boulogne, and 
the English monarch and his suite em- 
barked for England. After this interview 
Henry no longer hesitated to espouse the 
woman who had so long possessed his af- 
fections; but it isa curious fact, that no dis- 
putable point of history is more uncertain 
than the precise period at which the mar- 
riage actually took place. By many of the 
chroniclers, and some of our best histo- 
rians, it is fixed on the very day on which 
Henry and Anne landed at Dover; but, 
if concealment were the object, it should 
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seem more likely that it had been performed 
at Calais ; of the positive fact, there is no 
evidence: by other historians the cere- 
mony is deferred to the first of January, 
when it is stated to have been privately 
performed by Dr. Lee, in the presence of 
the Earl and Countess of Wiltshire, and 
two or three other confidential friends. 
According to either opinion *, the mar- 
riage must have been solemnised previous 
to the sentence of divorce pronounced by 
Cranmer. 

By the authority of the convocation, an 
episcopal court was convened at Dunstable, 
in the vicinity of Catharine’s residence t, 
to which she was once more cited; on 
not answering the citation, she was de- 
clared contumacious, and the long sus- 
pended sefttence of divorce finally pro- 
nounced by Cranmer. 


* In Wiatt’s Life of Queen Anne Bolen, it is decid- 


edly stated to have been solemnised on the first of 
January. 


¢ At Ampthill. 
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By the reforming party this decisive 
measure was hailed as auspicious of 
future triumph; and whatever sympathy 
might be awakened by Catharine’s unme- 
rited degradation, the popularity of the 
King’s late administration was such as 
to silence or overpower the murmurs of 
discontent. Inthe ministry, much dissen- 
sion prevailed on this subject. Gardiner 
temporized ; Cromwell and Cranmer ex- 
ulted; the Duke of Norfolk secretly re- 
sented the indignity offered to the Roman 
party ; and Sir Thomas More, although he 
had cordially concurred in the first steps 
against the national clergy, anticipating 
from the present measure a total separation 
from the church of Rome, resigned the 
great seal, which was immediately trans- 
ferred to Sir Thomas Audley. Every ob- 
stacle being removed, the King caused a 
proclamation to be issued on Easter-even, 
for the coronation of his beloved wife, 
Queen Anne; letters were sent to the 
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Mayor, and other municipal officers, di- 
‘ecting them to conduct his consort, with 
che accustomed ceremonies, from Green- 
wich to the ‘Tower, and ‘to see the city 
‘¢ garnished with pageants, according to 
“ancient custom, for her reception.” 
Whatever difference of sentiment existed 
respecting the marriage, a general sensation 
of interest was created by the coronation; a 
ceremony indispensably necessary to efface 
the impressions produced by the ambiguity 
of Anne’s former position, and to secure, by 
a solemn national act, the legitimacy of her 
future offspring. The coronation of a 
Queen consort, was a spectacle, of which 
the novelty was well calculated to attract 
attention. Half a century had elapsed, 
since Henry of Lancaster reluctantly per- 
mitted this tribute of respect to be offered 
to the amiable Elizabeth Plantagenet. An 
interval of thirty years had elapsed, since 
Henry himself had been crowned with his 
now rejected Catharine ; and although the 
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present ccremony was, perhaps, not entitled 
to the same magnificence which had been 
displayed on that occasion, it might aspire 
to even superior elegance and taste, since 
its object was a woman in the prime of 
youth and beauty, the history of whose 
romantic fortunes had been the familiar 
theme of conversation to every country in 
Europe.; for whose exaltation a part of the 
national system had actually been sub- 
verted ; or rather, perhaps, by whose am- 
bition a vestige of national independence 
had been restored. The prelude of this 
solemnity, which on Whit-Sunday was to be 
concluded, commenced on the Thursday in 
Easter-week, with the ceremony of con- 
ducting the Queen from Greenwich to the 
Tower of London; a spectacle not only of- 
fering the attraction of picturesque beauty, 
but equally calculated to interest popular 
sympathy and to captivate the imagination. 
At three o’clock the civic ficet of fifty barges 
was in readiness for the Queen’s embark- 
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ation. The awnings were of cloth of gold, 
or silk, emblazoned with the arms of Eng- 
Jand, ‘and ornamented with various curious 
pageants, among which the Queen’s appro- 
priate device of a falcon was eminently 
conspicuous. Next to the mayor’s boat, 
and in a manner committed to his tutelary 
protection, appeared the royal barge, in 
which, superbly attired in cloth of gold, 
sat Anne, surrounded by her ladies. A 
hundred barges belonging to the nobility 
followed, magmficently ornamented with 
silk or cloth of gold, gliding on in har- 
monious order, and to measured strains of 
music. ‘The river was covered with boats ; 
the shores were lined with spectators ; and 
it might have been supposed that London 
was deserted of its inhabitants, but for 
the innumerable multitudes collected near 
the Tower to witness the Queen’s disem- 
barkation. Never, since the birth of her 
ambitious hopes, had Anne experienced 
such exquisite gratification; and never, 
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perhaps, was she destined to realise an- 
other day of genuine felicity! The regal 
diadem to which she had so long aspired 
— that phantom of greatness, to which she 
had sacrificed the brilliant hours of youth, 
the purest sources of happiness — was now 
secured to her possession. ‘The little in- 
terval of time that was yet to intervene be- 
fore the crown should actually be placed on 
her head, gave to this anti-taste of sove- 
reignty a peculiar zest of enjoyment; and, 
without feeling the pressure of royal care, 
she gloried in the splendor, she reposed in 
the consciousness, of supreme pre-eminence. 
The desire of pleasing had hitherto exposed 
her to censure; but vanity assumed the 
character of-benevolence in a Queen whose 
looks, and even whose gestures, were 
watched with obsequious devotion, and who 
sought by winning smiles and gracious 
language, not dnly to inspire enthusiasm, 
but to impart delight. On this day, at 
least, she might indulge the hope, that she 
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was the object of a sympathy more un- 
equivocally flattering than the most ob- 
sequious homage. Her approach to the 
Tower was heralded by a discharge of 
artillery, ‘* the like whereof,’”’ says Hall, 
‘““ was never heard before;’? which was 
answered by the shouts, and spontaneous 
acclamations of the people. 

Among the assembled multitude, there 
were, perhaps, few who quitted the scene 
indifferent to the future welfare of the 
woman who had that day been the object 
of universal curiosity : such is the interest 
excited by situations of enterprise and 
danger, and so grateful to the mind is the 
contemplation of those rare achievements, 
of which the unexpected success seems, 
by a felicitous experiment, to extend the 
limits of human destiny. 

On the succeeding Saturday Anne went 
in procession through the streets of London, 
borne in a litter, magnificently arrayed, and, 
unveiled to public view, precisely as, nine- 
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teen years before, Mary, Queen of France, 
had made her triumphal entry through the 
streets of Paris. On Whit-Sunday the spec- 
tacle closed with the most imposing, though 
least elegant part of the ceremony, the ac- 
tual coronation. 

Anne was led to the church ih gorgeous 
state ; her train borne by the aged Duchess 
of Norfolk, and the Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury ; whilst she herself leaned 
for support on the arm of her father, 
to whose prudence and vigilance, even 
more than to her own personal attractions, 
she was indebted for her extraordinary 
elevation. After a variety of tedious forms 
‘and ceremonies *, the heavy sceptre was 
placed in one hand, and the ivory globe in 
the other; and after the concluding an- 
them she gladly resigned St. Edward’s 
sacred crown for a less oppressive diadem, 
and withdrew to her chamber under 


* For a more minute account of the ceremony, sec 
the extract from Stow, at the end of the volume. 
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the gorgeous canopy, borne by the four 
Cinque Barons, with all the dignity and 
self-possession that became a queen. But 
the pageantry of the day was not con- 
cluded; Anne had to sit under the cloth 
of estate during the livelong feast, at which 
each course was heralded by trumpets, 
and the most illustrious peers of Eng- 
land performed the duties of domestic 
attendants. At the close of the repast she 
rose, and, with an air of mingled majesty 
and sweetness, advanced to the middle of 
the hall, where the mayor, according to 
ancient custom, presented to her the hip- 
pocras in a cup of gold *, which, having 

* It is at this moment, when she is about to re- 
turn the cup, that she is represented in the plate 
prefixed to this volume, of which it is proper to re- 
mark, that it is a reduced copy from an etching, by 
Hollar, dated 1647. The original picture, from which 
it was made, was in the collection of his patron, the 
celebrated Lord Arundel, and painted by Hans Hol- 
bein. This etching has been pronounced a genuine 
portrait of Anne Boleyn by the following noted col- 
lectors of prints: — Joseph Gulston, Anthony Storer, 


Richard Bull, Sir William Musgrave, and Lord Orford. 
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raised to her lips, she returned to him with 
a gracetul compliment, and left the hall, to 
receive the more cordial congratulations of 
her enamoured husband, who, accompanied 
by the French ambassadors, had taken his 
station at the window of an apartment 
adjoining the Hall, from whence he had a 
full view of the ceremony. 

With whatever pride or pleasure he might 
have contemplated Anne’s triumph, it was 
impossible he should have excluded the 
recollection of that memorable two-and- 
twentieth of June, when he and the now 
rejected Catharine had been crowned 
together. He missed the presence of his 
beloved sister Mary, already languishing 
of a disease which was destined to prove 
mortal; and, amidst the gaieties of this 
hymeneal triumph, was reminded that he 
had reached the autumnal season of exist- 
ence. 

To the Earl and Countess of Wiltshire 
this day of triumph must have awakened 
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some correspondent fears. Experience had 
taught them to distrust the constancy of 
Henry’s affections, and to dread the effects 
of his resentment. They had seen their 
daughter raised to a pinnacle of greatness; 
but her fate depended on his caprice: the 
breath of his displeasure would precipitate 
her to destruction. 

In Anne herself, the event of the day 
must have inspired some serious thoughts 
to chasten and depress her former exult- 
ation. 

From the establishment of the Norman 
dynasty, no private gentlewoman, before 
Elizabeth Woodville, had been permitted 
to ascend the throne.* With that solitary 
example were associated the mournful and 
appalling images of two murdered sons, a 
neglected daughter, and, most terrible of 
all, the dreary prison in which the once 


* Elizabeth died in the Abbey of Bermondsey, to 
which she had been confined by her son-in-law, Henry 
the Seventh. 
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idolized Queen had been condemned to 
drag out the last period of life, the victim of 
Henry of Richmond’s suspicious tyranny. 
The contemplation of such a picture might 
have awed and subdued a spirit less ardent, 
less enthusiastic ; but to Anne Boleyn it 
lent a desperate resolution, and she re- 
solved to live or die a queen; to win the 
affections and command the respect of the 
people. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY OF QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN, 


Ty ardent enthusiastic minds, the aspirations 
of ambition are often associated with the 
amiable sympathies of benevolence, the love 
of power becomes identified with the love of 
virtue, and beautiful images of felicity are 
blended with romantic and magnificent il- 
lusions of glory. In ascending the throne, 
Anne appears to have expected that these 
dreams of youthful fancy were to be 
realised : her first impulse was to exalt her 
family, and to diffuse prosperity to her most 
remote connexions; her next, to justify 
the confidence reposed in her efforts by 
the reformers; from all eyes, all hearts, 
to receive spontaneous homage; to reign 
in the affections of her husband and his 
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people ; —these were the objects for which 
she had so long submitted to voluntary 
penance and privation, and for these she 
exulted in possessing the crown. <A 
short time was sufficient to convince her 
of the fallacy of these expectations. After 
the first few days devoted to festivity and 
congratulation *, she became sensible of the 
onerous duties attached to pre-eminence. 
In regal state, the gratification of novelty 
was soon exhausted; its constraint con- 
tinued; its cares redoubled. The weight 
of St. Edward’s crown, of which she had 
felt the momentary pressure at her coro- 
nation, was every day experienced, un- 


* At one of those civic feasts to which Henry con- 
descended to accompany his bride, was introduced the 
elegant novelty of a lemon, a luxury hitherto un- 
known to an English table. To an epicure, such as 
Henry, perhaps the acquisition of a castle in France 
would have been Icss acceptable ; and such was the 
importaace attached to the discovery, that, in a bill 
belonging to the Leathersellers’ Company, it was re- 
corded that this royal lemon cost six silver pennies. 
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accompanied by those emotions of joy and 
complacency which it originally created. 
Independent of the anxiety, the doubts, 
the diffdence, with which she must have 
watched the fluctuations of Henry’s capri- 
cious fancy, she had a constant source of 
uneasiness in the discordant views which 
prevailed among her near connections. 
Whilst the Countess of Wiltshire coalesced 
with the Howards, in whose hereditary 
pride she participated, the Earl regarded 
with distrust and aversion the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who repined that his own daughter, 
the beautiful Lady Mary, or at least some 
relative of the name of Howard, had not 
been elevated to the throne. Insensible to 
the kindness with which Anne employed 
her influence to promote the union of Lady 
Mary with the Duke of Richmond, whom 
the King once intended to include in the 
succession, he artfully coalesced with Gar- 
diner, the determined enemy of Lutheran- 
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ism; not without the hope, that, like 
another Wolsey, he should acquire un- 
bounded influence in the King’s counsels. 
As the brother-in-law o: Henry the Seventh, 
he spurned the title of the Queen’s uncle, 
but passionately desired to become the de- 
spotic minister of his sovereign. On his 
part the Earl of Wiltshire was mortified at 
the preference shown to the Duke of 
Norfolk: as the King’s father-in-law, he 
might have expected a ducal title, or 
some other mark of royal favor.  Pru- 
dence kept him silent; but his chagrin 
was visible to his daughter, when he re- 
sigaed his public employments, and_ re- 
tired from public life. With the Earl 
of Surrey Anne lived in cordial friend- 
ship, and was apparently idolized by his 
beautiful sister; but little reliance could 
be placed in the sincerity of this lady, who, 
some years after, with spontaneous perfidy, 
furnished the evidence, however frivolous, 
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on which her brother was convicted of 
treason. With Elizabeth *, Duchess of 
Norfolk, the ill-fated daughter of the Duke 
of Buckingham, Anne could have had no 
intercourse, since she was supplanted in her 
husband’s affections, and driven from his 
house by injurious treatment. Of all her do- 
mestic connections, the individual most en- 
deared to her heart was Lord Rochford : but 
even this fraternal friendship was embittered 


* The Duchess lived in Hertfordshire, on a stipend 
of three hundred marks per annum ; but she was des- 
tined for trials more severe than indigence and neglect, 
or even injustice. She saw her gallant son devoted to 
death ; her unnatural daughter conspire against a 
brother's life ; whilst her ungrateful husband survived 
a long imprisonment, to die in peace and honor under 
the auspices of his congenial kinswoman, Qucen Mary. 
The remains of this unfortunate woman were consigned 
to the magnificent mausoleum of the Howards, at 
Lambeth; and it seemed the consummation of her 
wretched destiny, that even her dust should be mingled 
with that of her enemies and persecutors: but her 
tomb was insulated ; and a touching epitaph, written 
by her brother, Henry Lord Stafford, faithfully com- 
memorates her virtues. 
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by his wife, from whom she had recetved 
repeated proofs of aversion and hostility. 
With a true sense of dignity, she scorned, 
as a queen, to resent the injuries offered 
to Anne Boleyn; for her brother’s sake, 
she permitted even her ancient enemy to 
be one of the ladies of her bedchamber ; 
and, by this fatal generosity, eventually 
furnished the opportunity so long desired, 
of accelerating her ruin. With the same 
liberal spirit she recalled her aunt, Lady 
Edward Boleyn, to the place she had 
occupied under Catharine, although of all 
women she appears to have been the least 
congenial to her tastes and feelings. With 
Wiatt, now promoted to the office of 
ewerer of the royal household, she no 
longer permitted any familiar intercourse, 
and in this instance her prudence ap- 
pears to have been repaid with gratitude 
and honor: she continued, however, to ad- 
mire and patronise his talents, and was 
perhaps still unconsciously the muse that 
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inspired his happiest effusions; whilst his 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Lee, a woman of 
irreproachable character, became one of 
her ‘chosen and confidential attendants. 
Amongst the other ladies of her establish- 
ment were the Countesses of Worcester and 
Oxford, women of unsullied fame, whose 
presence seemed to guarantee the honor 
and discretion of their mistress. 

An extreme susceptibility to praise was 
perhaps the most vulnerable weakness of 
Anne’s character, and one by which she 
was frequently exposed to pain and dis- 
appointment. Within the first month of 
her triumph, at the moment when to un- 
discerning eyes she seemed to have reached 
the pinnacle of felicity, she was humbled 
by a poor Franciscan friar, who, in Henry’s 
chapel at Greenwich, and even in his 
presence, had the boldness, in reproaching 
him with the dereliction of his faith to 
Catharine, to compare him to the wicked 
Ahab. Henry listened with composure, 
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and quietly desired the friar to retract: he 
persisted, and was supported by other 
monks of his fraternity. Henry affected 
to smile at their extravagance; but the 
monastery was suppressed, and all the 
brothers of the community were banished. 
On another occasion Anne had to ex- 
perience a more painful mortification —that 
of disappointing the hopes attached to her 
influence. She was notoriously at the head 
of the reformers, and delighted to believe 
that she was really destined to watch, like 
a tutelary angel, over that oppressed party. 
Experience soon showed the fallacy of this 
expectation ; when by the insidious artifices 
of Gardiner, a young man of parts and 
learning, and of cxemplary conduct, was 
sacrificed at the altar of orthodoxy, to re- 
deem the King’s character from the sus- 
picion of apostacy from the Catholic faith. 
To explain this circumstance it is necessary 
briefly to remark the little progress hitherto 
made by the new doctrines in England, 
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To the cultivated mind nothing is more 
delightful than to measure, with the strength 
of potentates, and the trophies of conquer- 
ors, those auspicious changes in the moral 
aspect of society, of which a solitary indi- 
vidual is sometimes permitted to become 
the agent: such an example is presented 
by Luther, who, in sixteen years, by the 
force of mental energy alone, had imparted 
a new character to a large part of Europe. 
Whilst three successive Popes preached the 
crusade against the enemies of Christen- 
dom, this champion of free enquiry de- 
nounced the errors and corruptions of 
Christianity. When the two great rival 
monarchs of France and Spain lavished 
blood and treasure on frivolous objects, of 
which no vestige now remains but in the 
records of human misery, the regenerated 
monk presented. to his countrymen a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures ; and thus for ever 
abolished that mental vassalage, in which a 
small privileged class had hitherto held the 
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great mass of mankind. In England the 
progress of Luther’s principles was neither 
rapid nor decisive. The clergy strenuously 
resisted the importation of an English Bible, 
without which it was obvious no radical 
changes in the system of superstition could 
be effected. 

At this period the English reformers 
might be divided into two classes, of which 
the first and most important derived their 
opinions from Wickliffe, rather than Luther. 
Of these old English patriots it appears 
to have been the first object to abolish 
papal supremacy, and the next to circum- 
scribe the power of the clergy, for whose 
prerogative or emolument the usages of 
penance, purgatory, pilgrimage, and icono- 
clastic superstitions were obviously perpetu- 
ated. From the commencement of his reign, 
Henry had participated in the contempt 
of the reformers for monastic communities, 
and cordially concurred in Wolsey’s plan of 
suppressing the inferior monasteries, and 
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establishing in their place schools and col- 
leges for the regeneration of the clergy. * 
Although he had started against Luther 
as the champion of Rome, he was jealous of 
the encroachments of the Anglican church, 
and eagerly embraced every occasion for 
checking their rapacity and presumption. 
With these prepossessions in favor of 
Cromwel’s measures, he willingly listened 
to his proposal of augmenting the royal 
revenue, by the sacrifice of ecclesiastical 
establishments; but his prejudices to 
Lutheranism remained unaltered; _ nor, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Anne 
Boleyn and Cranmer, does it appear that 
Wiatt, or Brandon, or any of the parlia- 
mentary reformers, had hitherto extended 


* The decline of conventual establishments was al- 
ready perceptible. In 1512 a pious layman, being 
desirous to appropriate a certain fund for the erection 
of a monastery, was dissuaded from it by Bishop Fox, 
who recommended to him rather to institute schools 
for the instruction of youth, than to establish nurseries 
for sloth and sensuality. 
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their views beyond the abolition of papal 
jurisdiction, and the retrenchment of those 
ecclesiastical privileges maintained and 
fostered by popular superstition, which 
affected the higher rather than the lower 
orders of society. Sensible that this per- 
nicious empire was founded on ignorance 
and credulity *, they secretly encouraged 


* The priestcraft employed appears to have been 
precisely such as, till lately, existed in all Catholic 
countries, and consisted of pretensions to miraculous 
relics, and other preternatural agencies. Four times 
every year was pronounced a curse against certain of- 
fences. The sermons were sometimes plain, practical 
discourses, but frequently interlarded with legends 
calculated to nourish a servile devotion to the priests. 
In a sermon against irreverence, is introduced an anec- 
lote of St. Austin, who, ‘* having found two women 
* prating together, saw that the Fiend sat in their necks, 
‘ writing on a great roll what the women said; and 
‘ letting it fall, Austin went and took it up, and having 
“asked the women what they talked, they said their 
‘¢ Paternoster ; then Austin read the roll, and there was 
“ never a good word in it.” Ina sermon on burying the 
dead, the following anecdotes were given of spirits : — 
‘ Many walk on nights, when buried in holy place ; 
‘ but that is not long of the Fiend, but the grace of 
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the circulation of the Scriptures, and of other 
tracts calculated to enlighten the people. 
Several enterprising merchants co-operated 
in this undertaking; the bishops took the 
alarm, and on the pretext that it was an 
heretical translation, Tindall’s Bible was 
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God to get them help: and some be guilty, and 
have no rest. Faur men stole an Abbot’s ox to 
their larder; the Abbot did a sentence, and cursed 
them: so three of them were shriven, and asked 
mercy; the fourth died, and was not assoiled, and 
had not forgiveness ; so when he was dead the spirit 
went by night, and feared all the people about, that 
none durst walk after sun-down. Then as the parish 
priest went a-night with God’s body to housel a 
sick man, this spirit went with him, and told him 
what he was, and why he walked, and prayed the 
pricst to go to his wife that they should go both to 
the Abbot, to make him amends for the trespass, 
‘. and go to assoil him, for he might have no rest: 
and anon the Abbot assoiled him, and he went to 
rest @nd joy for evermore.” The drift of such dis- 
courses was obviously to keep the people in ignorance 
and subjection to the will of their priests. The people 
were also told, that ‘“‘ lewd men and women to dispute 
‘“‘ of this sacrament are utterly forbidden; for it is 
‘“ enough for them to believe as holy church teacheth.’ 
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denounced, and all who could be convicted 
of promoting its circulation prosecuted 
with unrelenting rigour.* ‘The most dread- 


* Wolsey, though not always disposed to secand 
prelatical zeal against heretics, concurred in the perse- 
cution of Tindall and his adherents. Bishop Tonstall, 
with more good-nature than judgment, thought to re- 
move the evil by buying up all the remaining copies of 
the English Bible, by which means he enabled the re- 
formers to put forth another edition. Sir Thomas More 
pursued a far different course from Tonstall. Not hav- 
ing Wolsey’s motives for counteracting the Anglican 
clergy, he called on the bishops to extirpate heresies 
and punish heretics, and enforced the penal laws against 
them. Inthe bishops’ courts cognizance was taken of 
many delinquents, on the charge of having taught their 
children the Lord’s Prayer in English; for having read 
forbidden books ; or, in conversation, expressed con- 
tempt for such observances as penance and pilgrim- 
age, the worshipping of saints and images: of these 
the majority abjured from terror, and were thus taught 
to practise deception and hypocrisy. During More’s 
administration, Hilton, Bilney, Byfield, and Bainham 
were committed to the flames. Indulgence was 
promised for forty days, to any who would bring a 
faggot to aid in destroying a heretic. 

Sir Thomas More is said to have once spared a 
heretic for aon mot. In examining a refractory Lu- 
theran, whose name was Silver, the Chancellor re- 
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ful demoralization was produced by these 
severities * : husbands betrayed their wives; 
unnatural children conspired against the ex- 
istence of their parents; friends and brothers 
became spies and informers ; truth and in- 
tegrity were banished from domestic life ; 
and those flagitious crimes by which tyranny 
and ambition are fostered in a court, were 
transplanted to the lower walks of life, where 
theyseemed likely to destroy every vestige of 
genuine piety and national honor. Hitherto 
the doctrine of transubstantiation had been 


minded him, in allusion to his death, that silver must 
be tried in the fire :— ‘‘ Aye,” cried the culprit, “ but 
quick-silver will not abide it.” 

This is not the only instance in which a species of 
punning or quibbling obtained special favor. In an 
insurrection, which the Duke of Suffolk had been 
sent to quell, in 1525; having defeated the insur- 
gents, he demanded to see their captain ; on which one 
of the ring-leaders boldly answered, — ** Our captain 
is necessity, and poverty is our comrade.” The Duke 
felt the truth of the sentiment, and the wretched 
vagrants found mercy. 

* See Strype, Collier, &c. 
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little agitated, either because the Luther- 
ans had been counteracted by the want of 
gencral information, or that the practical 
and oppressive evils resulting from the ex- 
isting system superseded all other consider- 
ations. In certain minds of a more reflective 
cast, these abstruse subjects of speculation 
began, however, to occupy attention. It 
is remarkable that Frith, although he 
had’ plunged deeply into theology, and re- 
jected, on conviction, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; yet, from religious 
motives, deprecated all public-controversics 
on the subject, and was alone induced, by 
the solicitations of his friends, to commit 
to paper those well-digested arguments 
which formed the grounds of his internal 
convictions. Carelessness or treachery led 
to their publication, and Frith, who, from 
conscientious scruples might have hesitated 
to proclaim his tenets, at this perilous crisis 
felt himself imperatively bound to maintain 
them; and after a manly vindication of his 
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doctrines, sealed his faith with the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Although Anne appears to have been 
uniformly opposed to persecution, she was 
in this instance counteracted by Gardiner, 
at whose suggestion the King suffered 
Frith to be sacrificed, confessedly to prove, 
that, in renouncing the Pope, he abjured not 
the Catholic faith. But if Anne was not 
permitted to rescue Frith, she had soon 
after the happiness to achieve the deliver- 
ance of the celebrated Hugh Latimer, who, 
from a persecutor, was become a champion 
of the new sect, and, with characteristic 
zeal, now defended those principles he had 
formerly condemned. His apostacy excited 
alarm; and, in the depth of winter, he was 
summoned from his vicarage to answer for 
his innovation before Stokesly, Bishop of 
London, by whose authority he was com- 
mitted to prison. Alone and unprotected, 
Latimer was now the devoted victim of 
bigotry and malice; but Anne’s humanity 
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became his advocate. In the full tide of 
fortune and felicity, she watched over the 
safety of one, of whom she only. knew that 
he dared to preach as he believed, and to 
practise what he preached. At her earnest 
solicitation the King interposed, and the 
pastor was restored to life and liberty. 
Anxious to see and hear the preacher so 
celebrated for the force and pathos of his 
eloquence, the Queen had but to intimate 
her wish, and it was gratified. But it was 
with the firmness and simplicity of an 
apostle that Latimer came to court, not 
to flatter, but to admonish or reprove ; to 
expose the vanity of human expectations ; 
to exalt the dignity and importance of the 
relative duties, and to call the mind to the 
awiul contemplation of eternity. Anne 
received with docility, or rather, perhaps, 
imbibed with enthusiasm, the lessons of her 
austere monitor; and with the earnestness 
that marks sincerity, entreated him to point 
out whatever appeared amiss in her conduct 
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and deportment. Latimer replied not as a 
courtier but as a sage, who despised the 
blandishments of woman, and had long 
been insensible to the influence of beauty ; 
he seriously exhorted the Queen to incul- 
cate the duties of morality and piety’ on 
her attendants, and strenuously to enforce 
her precepts by example. 

In lending protection to Latimer, Anne 
might be prompted by compassion, or 
enthusiasm, or even that love of popularity 
which appears to have been her ruling 
passion; but the esteem and attachment 
she afterwards manifested for this rigid 
teacher, bespeaks a strength of character, 
and capacities for thinking and feeling, 
never to be found in an ordinary mind; 
nor would it be candid to refer to policy 
alone, a conduct evidently arising from 
higher motives and deeper feelings. Why 
should it appear incredible, that Anne was 
really penetrated by the force of those 
arguments to which she listened with re- 
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verence? Raised to the summit of human 
greatness, fatigued with the cares, and, 
perhaps, even cloyed with the pleasures of 
ambition, why should she not at length 
seek happiness or tranquillity, where only 
they are to be found, in the faithful dis- 
charge of her important duties ? 

Under the auspices of Latimer, a strik- 
ing change was effected in the exterior of 
Anne’s court: habits of industry and ap- 
plication were introduced; the Queen not 
only assisted in the tapestry, which after- 
wards embellished Hampton Court *, but 


* « Thos that have seen, at Hampton Court, the 
rich and exquisite works, for the greater part 
wrought by her own hand, and needle, and also of 
her ladies, esteem them the most pretious furniture, 
that are to be accounted amongst the most sump- 
tuous that any prince might be possessed of ; and 
yet far more rich and pretious were those works in 
the sight of God, which she caused her maidens, 
and those about her, daily to woork, in shirts and 
smocks for the poore; but not staying here, her 
eie of charity, her hand of bounty passed through 
the whole land ; each place felt that heavenly flame 
‘ burning in her ; al times will remember it.” Wiatt’s 
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by her own example encouraged the ladies 
to work for the poor: and to discountenance 
levity and idleness, presented to each of 
them a small manuscript volume, moral or 
devotional, which was substituted for the 
looking-glass, or the legend of * chivalry, 
formerly appended to the girdle. By this 
strictness she perhaps created enemies; but 
that the King approved her conduct, is 
evident, from the promotion of Latimer to 
the see of Worcester: nor can he be sup- 
posed to have limited her munificence, 
which must have far exceeded her queenly 
revenue. With equal wisdom and libera- 
lity she directed a certain sum to be dis- 
tributed to every village in England, for the 
relief’ of its poor or distressed inhabitants. 
In imitation of her father and Wolsey, 
she maintained a certain number of promis- 


Queen Anne Bolen.—Fox and Strype attest the same 
facts. 

* The popular reading of the day, so contemp- 
tuously stigmatised by Ascham. 
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ing youths at college, and took upon her- 
self the care of their future * preferment. 
To many of these regulations she might 
have been prompted by Cranmer, or aided 
by Cromwel; but to have discovered their 
utility, and to have thus given a steady di- 
rection to thé impulses of benevolence, is 
equally creditable to the feelings of her 
heart and the powers of her understanding. 

During the first year of her marriage, 
Anne perceived no diminution in Henry’s 
attachment. Not even the disappointment 
of those dearest hopes which centered in 
the possession of a son, (for whose accom- 
plishment he had looked to her with super- 
stitious confidence ;) not even the birth of'a 
daughter, however contrary to his antici- 
pations, deprived her of his tenderness ; 
and he received, with becoming gratitude, 


* Doctor Hethe and Sir William Paget, both 
originally patronised by the Earl of Wiltshire, were 
afterwards protected by his daughter; as was Dr. 
Thirlby, afterwards Bishop of Ely. 
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the infant Elizabeth, who was universally 
acknowledged his presumptive heiress. 
The christening was solemnised with all 
the pomp of royal magnificence ; but tc 
those, who, like the Duke of Norfolk and 
his step-mother, and the Earl and Countess 
of Wiltshire, could recollect that similar 
honors had been showered on the now dis- 
inherited Mary, this scene must have ap- 
peared a heartless pageant, and the little 
princess herself but a mock idol, to be 
worshipped or rejected according to the 
caprice of her royal father. 

In the King, pride and policy concurrec 
with affection, in suppressing the avowa. 
of his regret; and when the little gir 
was only three months old, he occupiec 
himself in forming the establishment of he 
separate household. By this arrangemen 
Anne was divided from her child, but she 
reigned in her husband’s heart; and r¥ 
seemed almost an article of national faitl 
to believe in the permanence of their mu- 
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tual love and concord. ‘The artist and the 
sculptor were employed to commemorate 
the circumstances of their romantic union ; 
and wherever the cyphers of the King and 
Anne Boleyn were presented, a true-love’s- 
knot was added, in allusion to the tender 
sentiments which had drawn them to each 
other. A curious sculpture at Cambridge, 
of which the object was to eternize the 
memory of the monarch’s fondness, still 
remains to offer an illustration of the mu- 
tability of human passions, more solemn, 
more impressive, than all that the poet 
could invent or the moralist teach. * 

But it belongs not to the greatest po- 
tentate to confer felicity. Even in this 
fairest season of prosperity, Anne had a 
constant source of chagrin, in the con- 


* At King’s College, Cambridge, the choir is sepa- 
rated from the anti-chapel by a screen, added in 
1534, in which are the initial cyphers of Henry and 
Anne Boleyn, interlaced with a truc-love’s-knot. In 
one of the pannels are displayed the arms of Boleyn, 
impaled with the arms of England. 
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sciousness that her marriage, though ac- 
knowledged in France, and some parts of 
Germany, was disallowed in the other 
countries of Europe. 

From a_ circumstance, in itself suf- 
ficiently trivial, she had the mortification 
to discover, that the sympathy which Ca- 
tharine had inspired, was not extinct, and 
that, in her name, the most contemptible 
agents possessed the means of inflaming 
the people. The cause of this new cha- 
grin, was the nun of Bocking, an ignorant 
country girl, who, under the tuition of cer- 
tain fanatics, assumed the character of a 
prophetess, and boldly denounced the 
King’s death if he persisted in excluding 
Catharine for Anne Boleyn. The imposture 
‘was easily detected ; but several persons of 
distinction were involved in her delin- 
quency, and among others Sir Thomas More 
incurred the suspicion of having encouraged 
the nun’s delusions. The charge was by 
him disclaimed, but partially proved against 
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Bishop Fisher; who was not only fined and 
imprisoned, but treated with the most in- 
human severity. Many of the offenders 
were executed, and the remainder were only 
spared at the intercession of Anne Boleyn: 
by this humane interference, she might 
justly hope to increase her popularity with 
all parties, when another subject arose for 
persecution in the Act of Succession, estab- 
lishing the King’s supremacy, by which 
Henry’s marriage with Catharine was de- 
clared unlawful, and the crown settled ex- 
clusively on the issue of his beloved wife, 
Anne. . 

To this law, all the King’s subjects who 
should have attained the age of sixteen, were 
required to swear allegiance. Amongst the 
few who openly resisted were Fisher and 
More: the former accelerated his fate by 
consenting to accept from the Pope a car- 
dinal’s hat, in defiance of the King’s pro- 
hibition of correspondence with the court 
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of Rome.* Great offence was given by 
the execution of this venerable prelate, for 
his conscientious repugnance to a statute, 
by which he was required, in direct viola- 
tion of his principles, to declare the King’s 
former marriage unlawful.- The fate of 
More excited deep and lasting regret. Un- 
happily this virtuous but prejudiced man 
conceived he should compromise his reli- 
gious principles, by taking an oath, which, 
according to the letter of the statute, im- 
pugned the legality of the King’s former 
marriage: he offered to swear allegiance to 
the King’s issue by Queen Anne, but re- 
jected the clause which, by invalidating his 
prior engagements, disclaimed the autho- 
rity which he believed to reside in the 
Supreme Pontiff. It was in vain that Crom- 
wel besought him to reconsider the case, 
and rescind the sentence: even Henry 


* Henry swore, that though the Pope should send 
the bisbop a hat, he would take care he should have 
no head to wear it. 
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sought a pretext for saving his lite, without 
infringing the legal authorities. Anne Bo- 
leyn must still more passionately have de- 
sired to avert a sacrifice, of which she alone 
would bear the odium ; but More persisted, 
and blending the resignation of the saint 
with the magnanimity of the hero, ap- 
peared rather to welcome than to deprecate 
his fate. The purity of his principles has 
consecrated his name to posterity, and the 
errors of the persecutor are forgotten in the 
virtues of the martyr. 

Nothing could be more unpropitious to 
Anne’s interests than these sanguinary 
measures; and she observed with alarm the 
fluctuations of Henry’s wayward mind, 
who, although he had assumed to himself 
the rights of supremacy; though he en- 
grossed the tributes formerly offered to the 
Pope; though he had even prohibited all 
appeals to Rome, and all submission to the 
Roman Pontiff; yet, with that inconsist- 
envy peculiar to his character, he still re- 


volted from the disciples of Luther, and 
still piqued himself on upholding, with the 
Catholic faith, many of the grossest errors 
and superstitions engrafted on its prin- 
ciples. But necessity at length compelled 
him to listen to the overtures of the German 
princes who formed the league of Smal- 
calde. Clement the Seventh was dead, and 
his successor, Paul the Third, was likely to 
become a more formidable opponent. At 
the Pontiff’s denunciations against himself 
and, his realm, Henry might smile with 
contempt; but from his union with the 
Emperor he had serious cause to fear, and, 
since he could place little confidence in 
the alliance of Francis, he naturally became 
anxious to coalesce with some other Euro- 
pean potentate. The German protestants, 
with more reason alarmed by the Emperor’s 
hostile aspect, not only solicited his assist- 
ance, hut offered to declare him the chief 
and protector of their confederacy. 

Their importunities, seconded by the 
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arguments of Cranmer and Cromwel, were 
epforced by Anne’s more persuasive elo- 
quence. Henry was not really averse to a 
proposal so flattering to his political pre- 
tensions; but he was, perhaps, aware, that 
to Anne’s character, and to the esteem 
and enthusiasm it inspired, he owed this 
proof of. confidence. It was well known, 
that she pronounced that day lost in which 
she had not been permitted to render toa 
protestant some service. Her actions fully 
justified her professions *: she called on 
Cromwel to indemnify the merchants who 
had sustained anyinjuryin person or fortune 
by promoting the importation of Bibles, or 
other tracts devoted to the popular cause. 
In England such conduct might be referred 
to interest, or to humanity ; but in protest- 
ant Germany, where all were inflamed with 


* See, in Burnet and Strype, her letter to Cromwel 
to redress the wrongs of a protestant merchant, who 
had been persecuted for his zeal in promoting the 


circulation of the Bible. 
4, 
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the zeal and enthusiasm that characterise 
a new and rapidly increasing seet, the 
Queen’s liberality was proudly attributed 
to the triumph of Lutheran principles. 
Unfortunately the alliance with England, 
for which, in reality, nothing was necessary 
but the recognition of the same political in- 
terests, was supposed to require a perfect 
sympathy in religious opinions. Drs. Fox 
and Hethe weresent toGermany on a mission 
to the Lutheran divines, with whom many 
conferences took place, of which the conclu- 
sion was little satisfactory to the pride or 
prejudices of Henry, since even Anne’s po- 
pularity could not entice them to acknow- 
ledge the legality of his divorce, and neither 
arguments nor promises atoned for his 
rejection of the confession of Augsburg. 
It is, however, more than probable, these 
difficulties might have been obviated in a 
subsequent negociation, but for the influence 
of Gardiner, who was, at the same time, 
employed in an embassy to France, which 
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afforded him facilities for counteracting the 
united efforts of Hethe and Melancthon, 
and rendering the whole plan abortive. The 
umprosperous issue of the negociation was a 
severe disappointment to Anne, already 
mortified by the heavy punishments in- 
flicted on certain religious fraternities, 
which refused to acknowledge the King’s 
supremacy. Henry had long stigmatised 
the monks as the drones of the church, 
whom the better order of priests despised, 
and the laity abhorred. To demonstrate the 
absurdity and illiberality of indiscriminate 
censures against any particular order of 
men, we have but to turn to Luther, who 
belonged to a community of mendicant 
friars; and if we would seek examples 
worthy of the purest ages of Christian 
heroism, they might be found in the 
Prior of the Charter-house, and his com- 
panions. * 


* To Floughton, whe was venerated by the people, 
a pardon was offered at the mument that he was 
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The origin of their sutlerings is forgotten 
in the magnanimity with which they were 
supported. La Valette and his Knights of 
Malta expressed not more sublime senti- 
ments than these single-minded men; pre- 
ferring death to the least infringement 
of their voluntary engagement— whose en- 
thusiasm was not kindled by the breath of 
fame, and whose fidelity asked no recom- 
pense from the meed of glory. 

Amidst other cares and chagrins incident 
to her situation, Anne was not quite ex- 
empted from the jealousies of ambition ; 
and she sometimes admitted the apprehen- 
sion, that if the King coalesced not with 
the protestant princes, he might ultimately 
reconcile himself to the papal see ; an event 
she could not contemplate without the most 
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approaching the scaffold, if he would acknowledge 
‘the King’s supremacy: he replied, ‘“ I call the 
‘* Omnipotent God to witness, that it is not out of ob- 
‘ stinate malice I disobey the King, but only for the 
* fear of God that I offend not the Supreme Majesty.” 
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serious alarm for her own personal interests: 
but to these unpromising anticipatiorfs was 
opposed a circumstance calculated to inspire 
the most favorable presage. In the third 
year of her marriage, she was again per- 
mitted to flatter herself that she was yet 
destined to present to Henry the long- 
desired blessing of a son. 

Although, from his critical position with 
Charles and Francis, such an auspicious 
hope was more than ever necessary to 
appease the King’s solicitude to transmit 
an undisputed succession; he no longer 
lavished on his consort those tender at- 
tentions she had been accustomed to ex- 
pect, and to which she was now more than 
ever entitled. Many circumstances might 
have gradually conspired to this change, al- 
though it had hitherto escaped observation. 
Since the period of her marriage, Anne’s 
situation had been essentially altered; her 
mind expanded, her character developed, 
mstead of being merely the private gentle- 
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woman, whose highest ambition was to at- 
tract or please, she was become the partner 
of the throne, the generous queen, who 
aspired to be a true and affectionate mo- 
ther of the people. 

The enthusiasm she excited was far from 
pleasing to Henry, now that the fervor of 
passion had subsided, and that he no longer 
required talents or courage, but unwearied 
adulation and unconditional obedience. 
To a jealous egotist her best qualities had, 
perhaps, the effect of diminishing her at- 
tractions: by the zeal with which she 
carried into effect her plans of reformation, 
she must have offended one accustomed to 
consider himself as the sole and exclusive 
object of attention. Another unfortunate 
circumstance was his growing indifference to 
her father and brother, and his prepossession 
for the Duke of Norfolk and his sinister 
counsels. More fatal was the presence of 
Lady Rochford; who, repining at her ex- 


clusion from the confidential conversation 
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of her husband and his sister, conceived 
against both a diabolical hatred, the most 
atrocious that ever polluted a female bosom. 
All these causes combined, might, how- 
ever, have been inadequate to produce the 
desired end, but for another agent, who 
soon gave a new impulse to Henry’s im- 
perious passions. 

The precise period of Jane Seymoutr’s 
introduction to court is not known; but it 
is intimated by Anne’s biographer (Wiatt), 
that she was thrown in the King’s way for 
the express purpose of stealing his affec- 
tions from his once idolized Queen. This 
young lady was the daughter of Sir John 
Seymour, of Wolf Hall, in Wilts*; her two 


* Sir John Seymour was descended from that 
William de Saint Mauro, (afterwards contracted 
to Seimour,) who, by the aid of Gilbert, Earl 
Marshal of Pembroke, recovered Wendy, in Mon- 
mouthshire, from the Welsh, in 1240, (Henry the 
Third.) William was of Norman extraction, and pro- 
genitor of that Seimour who marred one of the 
daughters of Beauchamp, of Hack, a rich Baron, who 
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brothers were Esquires of the King’s per- 

son; both ambitious men, eager in the 
pursuit of fortune, and willing to derive 
every possible advantage from their sister’s 
beauty. ‘That Jane was eminently distin- 
guished by her personal attractions, must 
be admitted, since we hear of no other 
fascination that she possessed. Without the 
talents, the graces, the sensibilities, which 
gave to Anne such inexhaustible variety of 
charms, Jane possessed, however, that first 
bloom of youth which, now that Henry 
had lost his youthful susceptibility of im- 
agination, and perhaps original delicacy of 
taste, was powerfully alluring. : 
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traced his pedigree, in the maternal line, to Sybil, a 
daughter of the great Earl of Pembroke. The patri- 
mony of the Seimours was augmented by marriage 
with the heiress of Wolf Hall, one of the Esturmies 
of Wilts, and they were hereditary guardians of the 
Forest of Saernbroke, near Marlborough: in memory 
of which a hunter’s horn, tipt with silver, was worn by 
the Earls of Hereford. 
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The inferiority of Jane’s mental attain- 
ments had also a tendency to incline the 
balance in her favor. But whatever might 
be her powers of captivation, there is too 
much reason to believe that she had a 
ready auxiliary in the Duke of Norfolk, 
who detested his niece, and execrated the 
reforming party. The King’s attentions to 
Jane Seymour were clandestine. Anne so 
little anticipated the impending evil, that her 
anxiety, singularly misplaced, was directed 
towards Catharine, who, if she survived 
the King would be at the head of a party 
sufficiently formidable to annul the Act of 
Succession, with whatever rights or dignities 
it had conferred on her and the Princess 
Elizabeth. From these apprehensions she 
was suddenly relieved by the news of Ca- 
tharine’s death*, when she unguardedly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I am indeed a Queen.”’ 
On this occasion Anne, usually compas- 


* Catharine died at Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire. 
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sionate, showed less tenderness than the 
selfish Henry ; and the few tears which he 
shed over Catharine’s letter, might have 
taught her she no longer possessed his 
heart. , 
Under the influence of a new passion, 
Henry regretting the ties whichsevered him 
from Jane Seymour, must have lamented the 
sacrifice he had made to obtain an object no 
longer valued, and perhaps internally revert- 
ed to that season of youth, never to be re- 
called, when he had pledged his faith to a 
royal bride. All these various recollections 
and associations might produce in his mind 
a temporary sadness, which was soon suc- 
ceeded by solicitude to transfer to himself 
whatever property had been possessed by 
his divorced wife.* A few days after this 


* In her will, Catharine surrendered every thing to 
the King, whom she persisted in addressing as her 
most dear husband, without naming any executor, 
saying, ‘she had nothing to give.” On this occasion, 
Riche, afterwards Lord Chancellor, advised the King, 
orm the grounds of some legal informality, to declare 
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event, Anne, who had at length, perhaps, 
received some intimation of her lord’s in- 
constancy, and, fatally for herself, she sur- 
prised Jane Seymour listening with com- 
placency to his protestations of regard, and 
submitting, without reluctance to his tender 


caresses. * 





her will void, and, instead of seizing her goods, to 
apply to the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese she 
had been at the time of death, to grant an administra- 
tion of her goods to such persons as his Highness 
should appoint; and by this means Henry obtained 
possession of the property, no part of which was ap- 
propriated in the manner the queen had requested. 

* It is difficult to conceive on what principles of 
reason or rectitude, Jane Seymour has been extolled 
for her superlative modesty and virtue. It does not 
appear, that Henry ever offered to her dishonorable 
proposals, but she certainly scrupled not to encourage 
his clandestine addresses, and to walk over Anne’s 
corse to the throne. It may, perhaps, be said, that she 
was merely the agent of her brother’s ambition; even 
this cannot excuse the coarse apathy with which she 
submitted to become Henry’s wife, on the very day 
when he had destroyed her rival. Nor can it be 
alleged for Jane Seymour, as for Anne, that she took 
possession of a vacant heart. Henry had long ceaged 
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At the first glance, Anne stood trans- 
fixed with amazement; but, in an instant, 
she comprehended that her prosperity was 
departed : nature sunk under the conflict 
of contending emotions, and she was pre- 
maturely delivered. of a dead son. For 
some time her recovery was doubtful: life 
at length prevailed, and she received a 
visit from her royal husband ; not to com- 
miscrate her sorrows, but upbraidingly 
to proclaim his own irreparable disap- 
pointment. Agonised by this brutal re- 
proach, and the bitter recollections it 
awakened, Anne rashly reminded him, that 
the calamity had been caused by his un- 
kindness. 


to love Catharine before he selected ber maid of 
honor; but still cherished Anne when he was allured 
by Jane. Both Catholics and Protestants have ex- 
tolled this lady; the former from malevolence to her 
predecessor, the latter from complaisance to her son. 
The Princess Mary, who alone from filial feelings 
had cause to hate Anne Boleyn, might be pardoned 
for this insidious partiality. 
HH @ 
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These words sealed her fate. Unused to 


reproof, Henry muttered a fatal prediction, 
too soon verified *, and left her to antici- 
pate and to deplore the consequences of 
one impetuous moment. After Catharine’s 


* This account is corroborated by Sanders, Heylin, 


and other writers, and the circumstance is pointedly 
alluded to in Anne’s letter to the King. — “ It was 
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reported,” says Wiatt, ‘“ that the Kinge came to 
her and bewailinge and complaininge to her of the 
los of his boy, some words were heard breake out 
of the inward feelinge of her hart’s dolours, lainge 
the falt upon unkindnes, which the Kinge more than 
was cause (her case at this time considered) tooke 
more hardly then otherwise he would, if he had not 
bin somewhat too much overcome with griefe, or 
not so much alienat. Wise men ih those daise 
judged that her virtue was here her defalt, and that 
if her to much love could, as wel as the other 
Queene, have borne with his defect of love, she 
might have falen into les danger, and in the end 
have tied him the more ever after to her, when he 
had seene his errour, and that she might the rather 
have doone respectinge the general libertie and 
custome of feelinge then that way. Certainly from 
hensfourth the harme still more increased and he 
was then heard to say to her, he would have no 
more boise by her.” 
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death, Henry had but to reconcile himself 
to the Church of Rome, and to rescind his 
late acts, to annul his marriage with Anne, 
and secure the privilege of elevating his 
favorite to the throne; but whilst his ob- 
stinacy refused concessions to the Pope, his 
avarice equally opposed the restitution which 
he should have had to offer to the English 
clergy; and pride forbad him to re-establish 
those ecclesiastical abuses for which he had 
loudly proclaimed hostility and contempt. 

Under such circumstances, to repudiate 
Anne would be discreditable, and having re- 
solved to criminate her conduct, he easily 
discovered an offence, for which, in his eyes, 
she deserved to die; that if she survived, 
she might interfere with the claims of his 
posterity by Jane Seymour. 

At this period Henry was himself in a 
precarious state of health; a circumstance 
that, far from softening, inflamed the fero- 
city of his nature. His despotic will had 
long extended beyond the grave, and he 
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desired, and even expected, to legislate for 
posterity. That Henry descended to the 
meanness of employing spics and conspi- 
rators against his once-beloved Queen, 
must be inferred trom his private commu- 
nications with Lady Rochford, who, unsoli- 
cited, and unauthorised, could not have 
obtruded her real or pretended jealousies 
on his attention. 

To destroy the envied Anne Boleyn, this 
abandoned woman scrupled not to accuse 
her husband of participation ina crime abhor- 
rent to nature, and of which it argues depra- 
vity even to admit the suspicion: Henry 
perhaps considered as treasonable the fre- 
quent interviews of the brother and sister, 
which, whether they referred to Jane Sey- 
mour, or the progress of reformation, equal- 
ly militated against his august supremacy. 
To secure the agency of Lady Rochford 
was important, but not decisive; since her 
testimony might be rebutted by that of 
other ladies of unblemished fame, who, 
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with better opportunities. tor observing 
their mistress, had not the same motives 
for traducing her conduct. To corroborate 
Lady Rochford’s accusation, orrather toren- 
der such suspicions tenable, it was therefore 
necessary to fix on the Queen the infamy of 
having illicit intercourse with certain per- 
sonages of the royal household. In the 
court of the despotic Henry, his suspected 
hostility was sufficient to raise against the 
unfortunate Anne a host of real foes: by 
the Catholics, she was conscientiously de- 
tested as the fatal cause of schism with the 
Romish Church: the old politicians, recol- 
lecting the tragical fate of Edward the Fifth, 
deprecated the evils of a disputed succes- 
sion: to the Protestants she was endeared 
as a friend and protectress, but that party 
possessed little power, and, by its interests, 
was induced to ‘conciliate the King’s plea- 
sure: and thus political feelings conspired 
with baser passions to accelerate the fall of 
Anne Boleyn. 
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' Having concerted his plan, Henry caused 
a parliament to be convened, of which the 
real object was known only to his conf- 
dential advisers, purposely to annul all 
the articles enacted by the Act of Succes- 
sion in favor of his then dearly-beloved wife, 
Anne, and her children. * 

The conduct of the Queen appears not to 
have furnished any plausible grounds for at- 
tainting her reputation. That after her eleva- 
tion she should have tempered dignity with 


* The prejudgment of the Queen’s cause would 
alone furnish a strong and almost omnipotent argu- 
ment in favor of her innocence. Substantial facts re- 
quire not such elaborate refinements. It should also 
be recollected, that the King’s passion for Jane Sey- 
mour impelled his accusation of Anne Boleyn, and 
that the hypocrisy with which he affected to deplore 
her guilt, was but a stale repetition of the artifice 
which he had before employed in adducing scruples 
of conscience for his separation from Queen Catharine. 

It is worthy of remark, that Henry afterwards 
adopted a different and a natural line of conduct with 
Catharine Howard; when the testimonies of guilt were 
established by the culprit’s own confession, and he was 
actually the aggrieved and suffering party. 
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affability, was rather for praise than censure. 
She delighted to diffuse cheerfulness on all 
around her, but still more to dispense bene- 
ficence: within the last nine months she 
had expended the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds on charities and other public and 
useful institutions. With all the pride of 
the Howards, her ambition was of a higher 
cast: she aspired not alone to greatness, 
but to glory. The enthusiasin of party might 
have kindled her zeal for Protestantism ; but 
it must have been the sympathies of a 
generous and amiable nature that prompted 
the munificence perpetually flowing in be- 
nefits to the people. The indiscretions 
attributed to her conduct may be referred 
to the extreme facility * and frankness with 


* In her long probation before marriage, Anne 
must have learnt to dismiss coquetry from her at- 
tractions. The woman who had chosen Latimer 
and Shaxton (afterwards bishop of Sarum) to be 
her chaplains, who sought to effect a reformation 
in the manners of her court, and gloried in the 
reputation she had acquired by Lutheranism, such 
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which she avowed her sentiments to those 
whom she admitted to her familiar con- 





a woman was, of all others, the least likely to have 
risked her safety for the gallant attentions of the 
most accomplished courtier. As a proof of her 
prudence in this respect, it may be observed, that 
neither Wiatt, whom she really admired, nor the Earl 
of Northumberland, by whom she had been passion- 
ately beloved, were implicated in the suspicion; and 
for this obvious reason, that the general propriety of 
her conduct must have deprived such a charge of.-all 
colourable probability. The pretended paramours 
were only to be found in men to whom she was pecu- 
liarly accessible, — her personal attendants, or a justly 
beloved brother. 

If any credit be due to the testimony of Meteren, 
who professes to communicate the genuinc transcript 
of a letter written by a French gentleman, at that time 
residing in London, Anne had established a high 
reputation for propriety and even strictness of con- 
duct. A lady being reproved by her brother for 
want of discretion, said, in her defence, ‘“ that the 
Queen did as much;” evidently meaning to shield her- 
self, under such a sanction, from reproach. The 
defenders of Anne have, at least, this advantage over 
her accusers, that their arguments are not refuted 
by their own evidence. Polydore Virgil has been 
pleased to say, that the Queen was detected in her 
vuilt ; but for this pretended fact no witness was pro- 
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fidence. Unhappily she appears to have 
shown no repugnance to the flattery of her 
female friends, who, in the fashionable lan- 
guage of the day, were ever ready to ascribe 
the homage of the younger courtiers to 
tender or romantic sentiments. ‘That after 
her elevation she continued to ‘cultivate, 
with many of her own sex, an unreserved 
intimacy, was certainly more amiable than 
prudent and politic. 

Another circumstance prejudicial to the 
(uecn’s safety, was the precarious state of 
the King’s health. 

That a queen-dowager should intermarry 
with a nobleman or private gentleman, 
was no unfrequent occurrence, as the King’s 
two sisters had evinced by their example : 
it was therefore not unlikely that the more 





duced. Marot has stigmatized her by opprobrious 
epithets ; but the brief statement of her trial, which is 
preserved in the Harleian Manuscripts, contradicts 
his assertions. 
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brilliant courtiers might speculate on a 
probable contingency. For Henry, it was 
enough that such motives could be im- 
puted to them by the idle gossips of the 
court; and on this slight and vague sur- 
mise, was built one of his most important 
accusations. 

Amongst the honorable attendants do- 
mesticated in the household, were two 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber, Norris and 
Weston, who had long been admitted to 
the King’s confidential intimacy, and who 
were of the select number, at all hours per- 
mitted to enter his privy chamber. To these 
gentlemen, Anne originally, perhaps from 
deference to her lord’s pleasure, had shown 
particular courtesy, and till the period 
of his estrangement, he was pleased that 
she should so distinguish his acknow- 
ledged favorites. When Henry neglected 
his wife’s society, Norris and Weston had’ 
too much real delicacy of sentiment to 
withdraw the homage they had been ac- 
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customed to offer to their Queen. Such 
conduct could not be appreciated in acourt, 
where honor was so little understood. It 
was whispered that Norris aspired to the fu- 
ture possession of his beautiful mistress, 
and some idle or malicious calumniators had 
even the effrontery to maintain, that he 
was already her favored lover; nor was it 
only of her enemies that Anne received 
injuries. By the interference of injudi- 
cious friends, she was apprised of the 
scandal industriously circulated against her ; 
and conceiving that such rumors must be 
injurious to the hopes she still entertained 
of regaining the King’s affections, she de- 
termined to make an effort to induce 
Norris to confute the tale, by mar- 
rying a lady, to whom it was supposed 
he had been long engaged. Relying on 
his friendship and honor, she asked him 
why he did not proceed with his projected 
marriage: he confessed he had relinquish- 
ed the engagement. Mortified at her dis- 
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appointment, Anne abruptly announced the 
injury she sustained by the suspicions af- 
fixed to his conduct: he replied by dis- 
claiming all selfish motives with the indig- 
nant feelings of a man of honor. ‘That, 
however, he was not alienated from her 
interests, appears by the promptitude with 
which he obeyed her mandate; since he 
went directly to her almoner to protest his 
firm and unshaken faith in the Queen’s 
virtue. Some part of this conversation had 
been overheard; and one of Anne’s ex- 
pressions, (‘if ought but good should hap- 
‘pen to the King, ye yould think to have 
me,’’) was-afterwards made, by a strained 
construction, to convict her of having 
imagined and conspired to the King’s 
death. In Weston she appears not to have 
reposed equal confidence : he was a married 
man, and according to the fashion of the 
day, amused himself with making love to 
a single woman, (Mrs. Skelton,) who hap- 
pened to be one of the Queen’s relatives. 
Whether Anne was prompted by sympathy 
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for the neglected wife, or whether she 
aimed at extorting respect, by reforming 
the manners of ber court, she ventured 
to offer reproofs, so little relished, that 
Weston instantly silenced them with a 
declaration of gallantry, by which her 
pride, if not her delicacy, was offended, and 
they parted with mutual displeasure. 

No situation could be more painful than 
that of the woman so lately the object of 
envy and adoration. During threc months 
she had assiduously endeavoured to regain 
the King’s affections, by cheerful submis- 
sion and obsequious silence; but the pertur- 
bation of her feelings perpetually impelled 
her to seek information of his movements. 
She learnt with dismay that his clandestine 
meetings with Jane Seymour continued : 
and whether she were wooed as a mistress, 
or wife, from her knowledge of Henry’s 
character, she discovered a mystery in his 
conduct that justified the most ominous 
forebodings. The agitation of her mind 
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robbed her of repose; and.even .im hér 
dreams she is said to have been haunted 
by images of calamity and death. To the 
world, however,’she had still to preserve 
her wonted aspect. With her nearest re- 
latives prudence taught her to conceal her 
sufferings ; from her father she could ex- 
pect no sympathy; to her brother alone 
could she look for consolation ; since from 
his familiarity with the court he was enabled 
to apprise her of Jane Seymour’s move- 
ments; and thus did her ill-fated jealousy 
involve him in her destruction. 

On May-day, according to ancient usage, 
a tournament was held at Greenwich, at 
which Anne, for the last time, attired with 
royal magnificence, was as usual the su- 
preme object of attraction. Lord Boch- 
ford was the challenger, and Norris the 
defendant. The King had for some time 
looked on with complacency; when sud- 
denly, by a preconcerted movement, 
he quitted the field with a countenance 
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of stern displeasure. Alarmed by his de- 
portment, Anne no longer attended to the 
mock-combat, but took the earliest opportu- 
nity to withdraw from the balcony. That 
night she passed in anxious suspense: no- 
thing transpired till the morning, when 
Weston, Norris, and two other gentlemen 
were arrested and committed to the Tower. 
During some hours Anne remained in igno- 
rance of their common calamity : but when 
at ‘the accustomed hour she sat down to 
dinner, she observed an unusual expression 
of seriousness in her ladies, neither of whom 
chose to be the harbinger of misfortune ; 
and still more was she dismayed, when she 
found that the King’s waiter came not as 
usual, with his wonted compliment of 
‘© Much good may it do you.”’ Scarcely was 
the surnap removed, ere the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and other Lords of the council, with 
Sir Thomas Audley, entered her apart- 
ments. ‘The Duke approached not with his 
accustomed courtesy; Sir Thomas Audley 
11 
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followed with visible reluctance; but the 
sudden apparition of Kingston, the governor 
of the Tower, at once revealed her fate; 
and starting with horror, she demanded 
the reason of their coming. She was briefly 
answered by her uncle —* It is His Ma- 
‘¢ jesty’s pleasure that you should depart 
“ tothe Tower.” —* If it be His Majesty’s 
‘* pleasure,” replied Anne, regaining her 
self-possession, ‘I am ready to obey;”’ 
and without waiting even to change 
her dress, she intrepidly committed 
herself to their custody. She was no 
sooner seated in the barge, than the Duke 
of Norfolk entered on the examination, 
by pretending that the guilty paramours 
had already substantiated the charges 
against her. She replied but by protesta- 
tions of innocence ; demanding with ve- 
hemence to be permitted to see the King, 
and to offer her personal vindication. To 
all her asseverations, the Duke of Norfolk 
replied but by shaking his head with an 
expression of incredulous contempt; the 
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other peers were not more respectful. Sir 
Thomas Audley alone disdained the un- 
manly baseness, and by every delicate at- 
tention endeavored to soften the anguish 
of a desolate woman. Never perhaps was 
there a situation more calculated to call 
forth pity, than that of the deserted being 
who was yesterday a Queen, and to-day a 
culprit: three years had scarcely passed, 
since she left the same palace to be invested 
with the insignia of royalty, — to be hailed 
and idolized as the most fortunate of 
women. ‘Two hundred boats had then fol- 
lowed in her train, to share the falcon’s 
triumph. She was now conveyed to the 
‘Tower in a solitary barge. Without friends, 
or protectors, or sycophants, she ap. 
proached not under the auspices of the 
mayor and his loyal companions; no dis- 
charge of artillery announced her presence ; 
nor was she welcomed by the burst of 
sympathy, or the triumphant sound of 
popular acclamation. Of all the honors 
112 
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conferred at her coronation, nothing re- 
mained but the empty title of Queen, and 
an awful pre-eminence of misery. 

Before she quitted the barge, she fell on 
her knees, solemnly invoking God to attest 
her innocence. ‘Then once more besought 
the Duke to persuade the King to listen to 
her vindication. ‘To this entreaty her un- 
feeling kinsman vouchsafed no answer, but 
left her to the care of Kingston * the Go- 


* The following anecdote sufficiently illustrates 
Kingston's character.— ‘“* One Bowyer, mayor of 
‘© Bodmin, in Cornwall, had been amongst the rebels, 
‘< not willingly, but enforced: to him the Provost 
‘¢ Kingston sent word he would come and dine with 
“him, for whom the mayor made greaf provision. A 
‘“‘ ittle before dinner, the provost took the mayor 
‘¢ aside, and whispered in the ear, that an execution 
‘* must that day be done in the town, and therefore 
“he must set up two gallows: the mayor did so. After 
*¢ dinner Sir William Kingston thanked him for his 
‘« entertainment, and then desired him to bring him 
** to the gallows. He then asked whether they were 
‘“‘ strong enough? ‘ I warrant thee,’ said the mayor ; 
‘ « Then,’ rejoined Sir William, ‘ get you upon them.’ 
« © T! said the mayor, ‘ you mean not as you 
‘ speak.’—‘ Nay, Sir, you must dic, for you have been 
«a busy rebel.’” 
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vernor of the Tower, with whose inauspi- 
cious name were associated terror and de- 
spair. With his assistance Anne once more 
ascended those stairs, she had lately passed 
in triumph, when the King himself stood 
ready to receive her, with all the ardor 
of impassioned love. Kingston was now 
her only conductor, and of him she en- 
quired whither she was to be conveyed, and 
whether he meant to lodge ber in a dun- 
geon?—** No, Madam,” he replied; ‘ but 
to the same lodging that you had before, at 
your coronation.”” In an instant, Anne 
felt the gulf into which she was_preci- 
pitated ; and giving herself up for lost, 
passionately exclaimed, “ It is too good 
for me ;”’ as an unfortunate peer, under the 
influence oi similar feelings, had, a few years 
before, declined the honors still offered to 
his rank, which, he said, belonged not to the 
wretched caitiff, Humphrey de Bohun, who 
had ceased to be Buckingham. In like 
manner, overwhelmned with despondency, 
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Anne shed a torrent of tears, too plainly 
perceiving that she had ceased to be the 
idolised Queen of Henry the Eighth; and 
was now but the poor persecuted Anne 
Boleyn. At Jength recovering from this 
extreme dejection, she enquired of King- 
ston, when he had seen her father ? then 
eagerly exclaimed, ‘“* Oh! where is my 
** sweet brother!’ Not willing to confess 
that he was already committed to the same 
prison, Kingston evaded this question. And 
Anne, collecting her spirits, resumed, — 
«© Mr. Kingston, I hear I shall be accused 
‘‘ by three men; yet, though they should 
‘© open my body,” (and she, emphati- 
cally, opened her robe,) ‘* I could say but 
« Nay, nay.” Then, mentally reverting 
to her late conversation with Norris, she 
cried, “* And hast thou, too, Norris, accused 
‘© me? and we shall die together!’ At 
this moment, the recollection of the proud 
Countess of Wiltshire rushed to her mind, 
and she loudly exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh! my mother, 
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She then de- 
plored the illness of Lady Worcester, whom 
she had left at the palace overwhelmed 
with grief, pathetically adding, ‘ J¢ zs 
“ all for the cause of me!’ Her next 
question to Kingston was, whether she 
should have justice? ‘ Yes, Madam. 
«© The poorest subject has justice.” To 
this assurance, she replicd but by a convul- 
sive laugh; impressed perhaps with the con- 
viction that she was in reality more unfriend. 
ed than the poorest subject? When she 
again spoke, it was to intreat that she 
might receive the sacrament in a closet ad- 


* thou wilt die with sorrow.’ 


joining her chamber. The storm of con- 
flicting passions now subsided ; and having 
anchored her hopes on another world, she 
appeared comparatively sereneand cheerful. 
From Kingston, and his wife, she received 
conciliatory treatment, but she had soon 
occasion to detect the ungencrous spirit 
of Henry, in the ladies selected to be her 
attendants in prison, of whom she once 
11 4 
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remarked with her wonted frankness, that 
she thought it very unkind of the King to 
plant around her those she so little loved. 
For this procedure, there was, however, 
an obvious reason; since it was hoped, 
by their insidious agency, to draw from 
her some acknowledgment which might 
be wrested to her prejudice. Anne, as 
might naturally be expected, fell into the 
snare, by repeating the conversations she 
had lately held with Norris and Weston. 
She detailed in what manner she had 
besought the former to vindicate her fame, 
and by what means she had incurred 
the displeasure of the latter. Of Mark 
Smeton *, the musician, she appeared to 
know nothing, and protested that he had 


* Of this miscreant nothing has been recorded, 
but that he was low-born, and a musician. There 
can be little doubt that he was suborned by Anne’s 
enemies, to promote her rum. It has been absurdly 
supposed, that the Qucen conceived him to be her 
lover, becausc he said, ‘* A Jook sutfices me.’ This 
style of gallantry was almost universal: even Eliza- 
beth permitted it in her attendants. 
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never but once been admitted within fier 
apartments. During some of these ex- 
planations, her aunt Lady Edward Boleyn 
observed with more truth than tenderness, 
‘““ Had you never listened to such tale- 
‘¢ bearers, you had never been in this situ- 
‘¢ ation.”? To the character of Norris, 
Anne appears to have scarcely rendered 
justice. She perhaps knew not, that Henry 
himself, unwilling to sacrifice this honor- 
able man, had offered him not only life 
but favor, on the simple condition of his 
divulging all he knew against the Queen. 
Norris replied, ‘* He would rather suffer a 
‘¢ thousand deaths, than conspire to wrong 
‘* an innocent woman.’ ‘There were mo- 
ments when Anne seemed to feel it impos- 
sible that the King should really single out 
for destruction the wife he had so lately 
loved ; and she once said, with a smile, she 
thought he did it but to prove her. At 
a second examination before the Duke of 
Norfolh, she received new indignities, of 
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which she loudly complained, protesting, 
that by Cromwel alone she had been treated 
with decency: even by him, though evi- 
dently convinced of her innocence, she was 
abandoned to the King’s vengeance. Cran- 
mer alone made a feeble effort in her favor, 
which proved abortive. At length Henry 
sent a message, enforced by a visit from 
Lady Rochford *, requiring her, by prompt 
and ample confession, to atone for her 
criminal conduct. By this last cruel and 
deliberate insult, her eyes were opened to 
her true situation: and no longer doubting 
of her fate, she no longer appears to have 
even indulged a wish to prolong her exist- 
ence. It is not recorded in what manner 
the Lady Rochford sustained her part in 
this interview. By Anne Boleyn, it was 
closed with much dignity, in a message to 


* It has been doubted, whether Lady Rochford was 
the messenger employed on this occasion; but the in- 
ference may be drawn from a passage in Anne's last 
letter to the King. 
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the King, in which, after having thanked 
him tor his signal bounties, she added, 
‘< From a private gentlewoman, he raised 
‘* me to a marchioness, from a marchioness 
“to a queen; and now, that he can no 
‘ further advance me in this world, he is 
‘‘ about to make me a saint in Heaven.” 
It was after this severe trial, that Anne 
wrote or dictated the following letter, ad- 
dressed to the King, but which was never 
destined to mect his eye.* 
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* The genuineness of this letter, afterwards found 
among Cromwel’s papers, bas been repeatedly called 
in question; but, whether it were written by Anne 
Boleyn, or an abler pen, 1t seems undeniable, that it 
was composed under her direction, and that it contains 
a genuine transcript of her sentiments and feelings. 
The allusions to her peculiar situation are such as 
could scarcely have been introduced by any indiffer- 
ent person. The day after Anne’s commitment, she had 
cntreatcd Kingston to take from her a letter to Crom- 
wel, which he civilly refused, offering however, if she 
chose, to repeat it to him verbally. After this Anne 
was visited by the sister of Wiatt, her beloved Mrs. 
Margaret Lee. It is not improbable that the letter in 
question might have received some improvement from 
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Queen Anne Boleyn’s last Letter to King 
Flenry. 
SIR, 

‘* Your Grace’s displeasure, and my im- 
‘* prisonment, are things so strange unto 
‘“* me, as what to write, or what to excuse, 
“¢ Tam altogether ignorant. Whereas you 
‘send unto me, (willing me to confess a 
‘* truth, and so obtain your favor, ) by such 
‘an one whom you know to be mine 
‘‘ antient professed enemy; I no sooner 
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Wiatt’s elegant pen; and it is worthy of remark, that 
although he was not suspected of being her paramour, 
he was, after her death, committed to the Tower for 
having been her friend. Loyd says, ‘** he got into 
*¢ trouble about the affair of Queen Anne; her favor 
‘* raised him, and her friendship nearly ruined him.” 
In Wiatt’s Life of Queen Anne Boleyn, allusion is 
made to this circumstance; but his disgrace was 
temporary. Henry knew his worth, and with him 
had no motive to be vindictive. Of those who insist 
that the letter was not written by Anne Bolcyn, it is 
fair to inquire, by whom, and for what purpose it could 
have been fabricated ? Surely, not by Cromwel. 
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received this message by him*, than I 
rightly conceived your meaning; and 
if, as you say, confessing a truth indeed 
may procure my safety, 1 shall with all 
willingness and duty perform your com- 
mand. But let not Your Grace ever ima- 
gine that vour poor wife will ever be 
brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not so much as a thought thereof’ pre- 
ceded. And to speak a truth, never 
prince had wife more loyal in all duty, 
and in all true affection, than you have 
ever foundin Anne Boleyn ; with which 
name and place I could willingly have 
contented myself, if God and your 
Grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. 
Neither did I at any time so far forget 
myself in my exaltation, or received 
queenship, but that I always looked for 


* These words ‘‘ by him” should seem to oppose the 


idea of Lady Rochford’s agency ; but they appear to 
have been interpolated, and the “ antient professed 
enemy,’ applies, not to the Duke of Norfolk, or any 
individual but Lady Rochford. 
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such an alteration as now 1 tind; for 
the ground of my preferment being on 
no surer foundation than Your Grace’s 
fancy, the least alteration, I knew, was 
fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to 
some other subject. You have chosen 
me, from a low estate, to be your Queen 
and companion, far beyond my desert 
or desire. If then you found me worthy 
of such honor, good Your Grace Ict not 
any light fancy, or bad counsel of mine 
enemies, withdraw your princcly favor 
from me; neither let that stain, that un- 
worthy stain of a disloyal heart towards 
your good Grace, ever cast so foul a 
blot on your most dutiful wife, and the 
infant princess your daughter: try me, 
good King, but let me have a lawful 
trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit 
as my accusers and judges; yea, let me 
receive an open trial, for my truth shall 
fear no open shame; then shall you sce 
either my innocency cleared, your sus- 
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picion and conscience - satisfied, the 
ignominy and slander of the world stop- 
ped, or my guilt openly declared. So 
that, whatsoever God or you may deter- 
mine of me, Your Grace may be freed 
from an open censure; and mire offence 
being so lawfully proved, Your Grace is 
at liberty, both before God and man, not 
only to execute worthy punishment on 
me as an unlawful wife, but to follow 
your affection already scttled on that 
party, for whose sake Iam now as I am, 
whose name I could some good while 
since have pointed unto: Your Grace 
being not ignorant of my suspicion there- 
in, But if you have already determined 
of me, and that not only my death, but 
an infamous slander must bring you the 
enjoying of your desired happiness ; 
then I desire of God, that he will par- 
don your great sin therein, and likewise 
mine enemies, the instrument thereof; 
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and that he will not call you to a strict 
account for your unprincely and cruel 
usage of me, at his general judgment- 
seat, where both you and myself must 
shortly appear, and in whose judgment, 
I doubt not, (whatsoever the world may 
think of me,) mine innocence shall be 
openly known, and sufficiently cleared. 
My last and only request shall be, that 
myself may only bear the burthen of Your 
Grace’s displeasure, and that it may not 
touch the innocent souls of those poor 
gentlemen, who, (as I understand,) are 
likewise in strait imprisonment for my 
sake. If ever I have found favor in 
your sight; if ever the name of Anne 
Boleyn hath been pleasing in your ears, 
then let me obtain this request; and I 
will so leave to trouble Your Grace any 
farther, with mine earnest prayers to the 
Trinity to have Your Grace in his good 
keeping, and to direct you in all your 
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‘actions. From ‘my doleful prison in the 
‘«¢ ‘Tower, this sixth of May. 
‘© Your most loyal and 
‘¢ ever faithful wite. 
‘ ANNE Bo.Leyn.”’ 


On her first commitment to the ‘Tower, 
Anne betrayed strong alternations of feel- 
ing: sometimes fancied she should regain 
the King’s heart, and that he merely tried 
her faith; sometimes,+with passionate ve- 
hemence, desired that her Bishops should 
intercede in her favor: and there were 
moments when she even seemed to expect 
that Heaven, by a supernatural interposi- 
tion, should avouch her innocence. After 
her second examination, these transports 
subsided, and, on receiving the King’s 
message, every earthly hope, almost every 
earthly feeling, seemed extinguished : she 
had no longer a motive to wish to pro- 
long existence; and, by the effort of de- 
spair, rose above the frailties, almost be- 
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yond the sufferings, of humanity. It 1s 
not known who were her legal advisers ; 
but she was allowed no advocate, and 
debarred from all intercourse with her 
parents. At this privation, however, she 
appears not to have repined, either because 
she dared not expose her firmness to the 
trial of meeting an afflicted mother, and, 
perhaps, self-accusing father, or because 
she dreaded lest they should be involved in 
her fate. For some days preceding her 
tridl she preserved cheerfulness and com- 
posure ; but, with much animation, per- 
sisting in her innocence. In the meantime, 
unremitted efforts were made by the King’s 
agents to extort further evidence; and it 
is even upon record, that the solitary con- 
fession of Smeton was not deemed suffi- 
cient to clear the King’s honor* ; but it was 


* Sir William Baynton writes to Sir William Fitz- 
williams :— “ This shall be to advertise you, that 
“ here is much communication, that no man will 
** contess any thing, but only Mark, of any actual 
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in vain that bribes or menaces were em- 
ployed for the subornation of Anne’s wo- 
men: even those by whom she was least 
loved, had nothing to allege against her; 
the perjuries of Lady Rochford had fur- 
nished no substantial evidence ; and all 
that malice and treachery could effect, was 
but to elicit something of a treasonable 
construction from the Queen’s conwersation 
with Norris, in which she had spoken of 
the King’s probable dissolution. The fate 
of the other culprits had been already de- 
cided at Westminster. * 

At length, on the memorable15th of May, 
a judicial court was erected in the King’s 





‘ thing: wherefore, in my foolish conceit, it should 
“ much touch the King’s honor if it should no fur- 
‘¢ ther appear.” 

* Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeton. Of the 
two last, nothing is known, but that they were tried 
and condemned. Against Norris, and Westor; and 
Brereton, no other evidence was produced, than the 
perjury of Smeton. 
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Hall, within the Tower, for the trial of the 
Queen and her brother. At this tribunal 
presided the Duke of Norfolk; on his 
right hand sat the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Suffolk on his left ; before him 
the Earl of Surrey, as Earl-marshal of Eng- 
land: to these were joined the Duke of 
Richmond and twenty-four other peers, 
among whom was the Earl of Northumbcr- 
land, the juvenile lover of Anne Boleyn. 
At the appointed hour came the Queen, 
divested of royal state, neatly and plainly 
attired; the hood that halt-enveloped her 
face concealed not her beauty: she was 
attended but by Lady Kingston and Lady 
Edward Boleyn; and, being placed in a 
chair, bowed respectfully to the assembly, 
who were irresistibly won by her modest 
countenance and dignified deportment. 
Among the few strangers admitted to this 
court were the Lord Mayor, certain dis- 
tinguished citizens, (doubtless those de- 
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voted to the King’s pleasure,) and some 
few gentry. 

For the first time in the annals of English 
history, a queen was dragged before the 
mock-tribunal of justice. Even Henry the 
Kighth might, perhaps, have scrupled so to 
degrade a lady of royal birth or princely 
connections; but he was conscious that 
Anne had neither friends nor protectors, 
and was wholly left to his mercy or his 
vengeance. The indictinent being read, 
the Queen held up her hand, and pleaded 
not guilty. The charge was then opened, 
and accusations too monstrous to be de- 
tailed, and too contradictory to be credited, 
were unblushingly rehearsed before the 
astonished audience. Anne listened with 
dignity, and, without losing self-possession, 
calmly replied to each specific charge. Of 
the witnesses produced, the depositions 
were vague and nugatory. The prisoner 
looked in vain for Smeton, against whose 
perjuries it was not deemed expedicnt to 
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oppose her appeals to justice: at length the 
prosecution closed. Anne, being unassisted 
by either counsel or advocate, undertook 
her own defence in an eloquent and able 
speech, which, as appears by the authentic 
document * already referred to, excited 
a general expectation of acquittal; but 
a different impression was created in the 
bosom of the prisoner, who beheld among 
her judges, not merely her enemies, but 
the slaves of a tyrant’s will; with the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were associ- 
ated the young Dyke of Richmond, who 
had been taught to prejudge the cause, and 
the Chancellor Audley, who was to make 
law consistent with injustice. Among 
these lords she observed one sympathising 
countenance : the Earl of Northumberland 
sat with ill-disguised agitation, and, on the 
plea of indisposition, abruptly quitted the 
apartment before the peers had pronounced 
the fatal verdict. 


* The MS. account in the Harleian Miscellany. 
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In hearing her sentence, and that she 
should be burnt or beheaded, Anne pre- 
served an undismayed countenance ; and, 
according to the testimony of an eye- 
witness, lifting up her hands, emphatically 
exclaimed *, «* O Father! O Creator ! Thou 


* This is an extract from a letter written by a 
French gentleman, at that time in London, which is 
inserted in Mcteren’s Historia Belgica, and appears 
entitled to, at Icast, as much credit as any other 
historical document of the transaction. It should be 
observed, that this account agrees in every important 
circumstance with the brief detail preserved among 
the Harleian MSS., and published in Hargrave’s State 
Trials. Both ascribe to Anne self-possession and 
persuasive cloquence, and both agree in representing 
her as persisting in her mnocence. 

« Having an excellent quick wit, and being a ready 
‘¢ speaker, she did so answer to all objection, that had 
“the peers given in their verdict according to the 
“expectations of the assembly, she should have been 
“ acquitted ; but they, among whom the Duke of Suf- 
“‘ folk, the King’s brother-in-law, was chief, and wholly 
“ applying himself to the King’s humour, pronounced 
“her guilty: whereupon the Duke of Norfolk was 
‘““bound to proceed according to the verdict of the 
‘‘ Peers; condemned her to death, either by being 
‘burnt on the Tower Green, or beheaded, as His 
‘* Majesty in his pleasure should think fit.” 

See Hargrave. 
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‘«s art the way, and the truth, and the life: 
«© Thou knowest that I have not deserved 
«« this death ;”? and turning herself to her 
judges, and looking at her uncle, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Lord High Steward, 
she said, “* My Lord, I will not say that 
‘¢ your sentence is unjust, nor presume that 
«© my appeal ought to be preferred to the 
<< judgment of you all: I believe you have 
‘ reason and occasion of suspicion and 
« jealousy, upon which you have con- 
‘ demned me; but they must be other 
than those produced here in court, for 
‘« Iam entirely innocent of all these ac- 
‘¢ cusations, so that I cannot ash pardon 
** of God for them. I have been always a 
« faithful and loyal wife to the King; I 
‘have not, perhaps, at all times shown 
‘“ him that humility and reverence that 
«his goodness to me, and the honor to 
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which he raised me did deserve. I con- 
fess I have had fancies and suspicions of 
‘him, which I have not strength nor dis- 
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‘¢ cretion to resist ; but God knows, and is 
‘ my witness, that I never failed otherwise 
‘ towards him, and I shall never confess 
‘ any otherwise.” 

It is not clear on what grounds Anne 
Boleyn was convicted.* It is certain that 
the evidence to support the charge of 
adultery failed, and that it was rather 
treason which was pretended to be proved 
against her. The lawyers of that age 
were practised in casuistry for entrapping 
innocence and perverting justice. Wiatt 
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* The indictment charged her with having conspired 
against the King’s life. In the case of Queen Catha- 
rine Howard, the fact of adultery was simply stated ; 
but much circumlocution was employed to array in 
terror the vague and contradictory charges against 
Anne Boleyn. It 1s not pretended that cither of her 
paramours was beloved, but that she ambitiously de- 
sired, by their means, to rule in the realm after the 
King’s death, whose life was therefore presumed to be 
in danger; and in effect he received a parliamentary 
congratulation for his escape from the supposed con- 
spiracy. Although the original records of the trial 
have been destroyed, sufficient evidence remains to 
warrant the conclusion, that Anne was accused by 
perjury, and convicted by tyranny. 
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conjectures that Anne was in reality con- 
demned upon some old form of law, by a 
dextrous misapplication of the * statute. 
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* «< And I may say, by their leaves, it seenis 
themselves they doubted their proofes would prove 
their reproofes, when they durst not bringe them 
to the proofe of the light in open place. For 
this principal matter betweene the Queene and her 
brother, ther was brought forth indeede witnes, his 
wicked wife, accuser of her owne husband, even 
to the seeking of his blood, which I believe is 
hardly to be shewed of any honest woman, ever 
done; but of her, the judgment that fel out upon 
her, and the just punishment by law, after of her 
haughtiness, shew that what she did was more to 
be rid of him, then of true ground against him ; 
and that it seemeth those noble, men, that went 
upon the Queen’s life, found in her trial, when it 
may appear plainly by that defence of the knight, 
that oft hath been here mentioned, that the young 
noble man, the Lord Rochford, by the common 
opinion of men of best understanding, in thos days, 
was counted and then openly spoken, condemned 
only upon some point of a statute of words, then 
in force. And this and sondrie other reasons have 
made me think often, that upon some clause of the 
same law, they grounded their colour also against 
her, and that for other matters she had cleared her- 
self wel enough. It seemeth some greate ones, 
then had in their hands in drawinge in that law to 
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However this might be, Henry’s passions 
carried him still farther: it was not 
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entangle, or bridle one another, and that some of 
them were taken in the same net, as good men 
then thought, worthely. Surely my Lord Cromwel 
and that yonge lorde were taken in those entangle- 
ments, and the knight himself of whome is spoken, 
had hardly scapt it, as may apeere by his defence, 
if he had not by the well delivering of the goodnes 
of his cause, broken through it. And this may 
wel serve to admonish men, to be wel aware how 
far they admit law, that shall touch life, upon con- 
struction of words, or at the lest, admittinge them, how 
far they leave to lawyers, to interpret of them, and 
especially that thereby, they give not excuse to 
juries, to condemn the innocent, when sway of 
times should thrust matters upon them. Thus was 
she put upon her trial by men of great honor ; it 
had bin good also if some of them had not bin to 
be suspected of too much power, and no less ma- 
lice. The evidence was heard indecd; but close 
enough, as inclosed in strong walls; yet to shew 
the truth cannot by any force be altogether kept 
in holde, some belike of those honorable person- 
ages then, more perhaps for countenance of others’ 
evil, than for means by their own authority ta doo 
good, which also peradventure would not have bin, 
without their own certain perils, did not yet tor- 
bear to deliver out voices, that caused every where 
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enough that he should destroy his wife, 
he must even illegitimate her offspring, lest 
Jane Seymour also should bring into the 
world a daughter, to be supplanted by her 
elder sister Elizabeth. To secure himself 
from this contingency, he caused his mar- 
riage to be annulled, on the plea of her 
pre-contract with the Earl of Northumber- 
land, in spite of that nobleman’s protest- 
ations to the contrary. Whether Anne 
acceded to this proposition is questionable ; 
if, however, she really acquiesced, the con- 
cession should rather be attributed to a 
generous solicitude for her famtly, than to 
any terrors inspired by the punishment 
with which she was menaced, a weakness 


‘* to be muttered abroad, that that spotless Queene 
<‘ in her defence had cleered herself with a most wise 
‘¢ and noble speech. 

“ Notwithstanding such a trial, such a judgment 
*« found her guiltie, and gave sentence of death upon 
«* her at home, whom others abrode, living to feel her 
‘* Jos, found guiltles.’’—Wiatt’s Lite of the renowned 
Queen Anne Bolen. | 
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never imputed to her by contemporary 
authorities. Much speculation has been 
expended on Henry’s motives for this sup- 
plemental vengeance ; but was it not con- 
sistent with his character, that he should 
secure the crown to the posterity of his 
intended queen? Is it not also likely 
that the Duke of Norfolk, who constantly 
desired the re-unjon of England with the 
church of Rome, should suggest an ex- 
pedient which apparently removed the 
great and only insuperable impediment to 
mutual reconciliation. 

After her condemnation no dejection was 
visible in Anne’s deportment: even in 
hearing of her brother’s death * she be- 
trayed no violent emotions. When her 
days were numbered, she seemed to have 
lost sight of care and sorrow; much of her 
time was spent in devotion; at intervals 
she conversed with her wonted grace and 
animation, occasionally quoting her favorite 


* Lord Rochford and the other delinquents were 
executed on the 17th of May. 
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passages of poetry. She had no personal 
communication with her parents; it is 
possible she did not even wish for the pain 
of bidding them an eternal farewell; but 
she must have passionately desired to be- 
hold once more the face of her beloved 
child, for whose future welfare she continued 
to feel the most tender solicitude. On the 
evening previous to her execution she pro- 
strated herself before Lady Kingston, de- 
ploring the rigor with which she had some- 
times treated the Princess Mary, and con- 
juring that lady, in her name, to supplicate 
forgiveness of the step-daughter whom she 
had offended. In making this solicitation, 
her mind was probably impressed with ap- 
prehensions for Elizabeth, over whom Jane 
Seymour was so soon to assume maternal 
authority. ‘Till midnight she communed 
with her almoner. At an early hour she 
arose witha serene aspect, conversing with 
as much ease as if she had been indifferent 
to the approaching event. Kingston him- 
self was astonished at her deportment, 
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declaring, that he had seen many die, but 
never before saw any who rejoiced in death. 
In the course of the morning, she even 
rallied on her approaching execution ; but 
this occasional pleasantry did not suspend 
her serious reflections ; and she requested 
Kingston to be present, when she received 
the sacrament, that he might attest her 
protestations ofinnocence. She afterwards 
expressed her regret that she had yet some 
hours to live, declaring, ‘ that she longed 
‘¢ for the happy moment of emancipation 
‘© and triumph.”? “Nor did her resolution 
falter as that time approached; when, by 
a prudent precaution of Kingston, strangers 
were dismissed from the Tower, and not 
more than thirty persons admitted to wit- 
ness the catastrophe. By one of those few 
spectators, Anne Boleyn is stated to have 
approached the fatal spot with perfect 
composure; that her countenance was 
cheerful, and retained all its wonted pre- 
eminence of beauty. At this moment, 
superior to selfish fears, or nnavailing: re- 
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grets, she advanced, surrounded by weep- 
ing attendants, whom she vainly attempted 
to reconcile to her destiny. Among these, 
the most cherished was Wiatt’s sister, with 
whom Anne continued in earnest convers- 
ation, and, at parting, presented to her, 
with a benignant smile, a small manuscript 
prayer-book, which the afflicted friend was 
ever after accustomed to wear in her bosom 
as a sacred relic of imperishable attach- 
ment.* ‘To her other companions she made 
the same bequest, beseeching them not 
to grieve, because she was thus doomed to 
die, but to pardon her for not having al- 
ways addressed them with becoming mild- 
ness : then ascending the scaffold, she thus 
addressed the witnesses of her death, with 
a calm, and even smiling countenance :— 
‘¢ Friends, and good Christian people; I 
‘* am here in your presence to suffer death, 


* Itis pleasing to revert to the faithful attachment 
long preserved by the Wiatts for the memory of 
Anne Boleyn. The little biographical tract so often 
referred to was compiled from traditional records by 
a member of that family. 
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whereto [ acknowledge myscli adjudged 
by law, how justly I will not say: I in- 
tend not an accusation of any one. I 
beseech the Almighty to prescrve His 
Majesty long to reign over you: a more 
gentle, or mild Prince never swayed 
sceptre.* Ilis bounty towards me hath 
been special. If any one intend an in- 
quisitive survey of my actions, I intreat 
them to judge favorably of me, and not 
rashly to admit any censorious conceit ; 
and so I bid the world farewell, bescech- 
ing you to commend me in your prayers 
to God.”? ‘This speech she uttered with 
smiling countenance: then uncovering 


her neck, she knelt down, and fervently 
ejaculated: “ To Jesus Christ I conmend 
my soul!” But though her head was 
meekly submitted to the axe, the intrepidity 


* An acknowledgment of the King’s goodness ap- 


pears to have been the form generally used by cul- 
prits. The Duke of Buckingham also spoke of the 
Sing’s clemency. 
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with which she refused the bandage * for 
some time delayed the accomplishment of 
her sentence ; the touching expression of 
her eyes disarmed even her executioner, 
and it was at length by stratagem that he 
seized the moment for giving the stroke of 
death. An exclamation of anguish burst 
from the spectators, which was quickly 
overpowered by the discharge of artillery 
announcing the event, the last royal honor 
offered to the memory of Anne Boleyn. 
What report was made of her execution 
to Henry, is unknown: but he was per- 
haps somewhat appeased by the gentle, 
submissive demeanor displayed in her last 
moments; and, as from her knowledge of 
his character she had probably anticipated, 
soon restored to her daughter a large por- 
tion of his paternal favor. 

It was not without reason, that Anne 
committed the vindication of her fame to 
time and truth. The citizens believed her 


* Sec Note in the Appendix, No. V. 
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destroyed by the intrigues of the court. The 
nobility, when they beheld Jane Seymour, 
on the next Whit-Sunday, invested with 
royal pageantry, could not but feel, she had 
been sacrificed to the King’s passions. The 
Catholics discerned, in this tragedy, the 
judgment of Heaven; the Protestants de- 
tected the machinations of the Pope and 
the Emperor. Perhaps the remote source 
of her misfortunes might be traced to su- 
perstition operating on the arbitrary spirit 
of Henry the Eighth, alarmed by the pre- 
diction, that the Tudors should not retain 
the sceptre of England, and yct inflexibly 
bent on transmitting the crown to his own 
posterity. ‘To whatever cause might be 
ascribed the calamitous fate of Anne Bo- 
leyn, that it was unmerited, appears to 
have been generally allowed by all but 
the bigots whom she had offended, or the 
mercenary courtiers who basked in the 
sunshine of royal favor. But these con- 
victions were stifled by that slavish de- 
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votion to kingly power, which debased 
the national character, till the subsequent 
exposure of Lady Rochford’s infamy ex- 
torted a tardy acknowledgment of the 
injustice to which the most beneficent of 
queens had been sacrificed. As the princi- 
ples of the Reformation gained ground, the 
people became more sensible of their ob- 
ligations to the woman who had ever 
warmly supported the cause of humanity 
and truth. Although her remains were 
left to neglect, her charities could not be 
consigned to oblivion: her munificence was 
her monument; her expanded sympathies, 
her open-handed bounty, her enlightened 
beneficence, all conspired to fix on Henry’s 
ferocious despotism an indelible stain’ of 
infamy ; and the enthusiasm which accom- 
panied Elizabeth to the throne, was, in part 
at least, a tribute of gratitude and tender- 
ness to the ill-fated Anne Bolcyn. 
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No. II. 


Ptochford ITali and New TTall. 


RocHronp, in Essex, is forty miles from London. 
IJenry the Second gave the manor of Rochford to 
a Norman family, who from hence assumed the 
name of Rochford. Sir Guy de Rochford estab- 
lished a market at Rochford in 1247. John de 
Rochford succeeded his uncle Guy: he was sum- 
moned by a gio warranlo, to appear before the 
King’s Justices Itinerant, to show by what right 
he claimed wreck of sea, tumbrell, emendation or 
assize of beer and bread broken in Rochford : he 
boldly answered, “ As for wreck of sea, that one 
“ John de Burgh, senior, granted to Guy his 
‘uncle, and that Henry had granted a charter for 
the other privileges, which he produced.” ‘The 
claim was established, and Rochford continued in 
his fainily till it became extinct. King Edward 
the Third granted it to William de Borham Karl 
of Northampton, 

Before the year 1512, King Henry the Eighth 
granted the reversion of the manors of Borham, 
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and Little Waltham, in Essex, to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn. 

The manor of Smeten, also in Issex, devolved 
on Sir Thomas Boleyn, in right of his mother 
Margaret, daughter and co-heiress of Thomas Karl 
of Ormond; who possessed landed property in 
England equivalent to 30,0001. per annum; ex- 
clusive of considerable demesnes in Ireland, and 
40,000]. in money, besides valuable jewels. T'rom 
his mother, Margaret, also, Sir Thomas Boleyn in- 
herited the manor of Radings in the same county, 
and the manor of Legh or Lee; also the manor of 
Hawskwell Hall. 

In 1522, King Henry granted the manor and 
adyowson of Tabbing to Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

In 1535, Ifenry granted the manor of Ralegh, 
in Essex, to Sir Thomas Boleyn; a sufficient 
proof that he had not then withdrawn his favor 
from his daughter Anne. King Henry the Kighth 
purchased of the Boleyns, New Hall, in lssex. 

New [all belonged to the crown till the Queen 
granted it to Thomas Radcliffe, Earl of Sussex, 
who bequeathed it to his brother, by whose son 
and successor it was sold to George Villiers, the 
infamous Duke of Buckingham, for 30,000I.: it 
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cominued in that family till the civil wars, when 
it was sequestrated by parliament, and afterwards 
purchased by Oliver Cromwell; who, in 1653, 
exchanged it for Hampton Court; and New Hall 
being again offered to sale, became the property 
of three opulent citizens, for the sum of 18,0001. 
On the Restoration it reverted to the family of 
Villiers, and it was then transferred to Monk 
Duke of Albemarle, who lived in it with great 
splendor. New Hall continued in this family till 
the year 1734, when it was transferred by purchase 
to Richard Hoare, Esq.; who, in 1738, resold it 
to John Olanius, Esq. by whom the size of the 
edifice was considerably diminished. 
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Coronation of Anne Boleyn. 


(Extract from Stow. ) 

On Saturday, the one and thirtieth day of May, 
the Queene was conveyed through London in 
order as followeth: — To the intent that horses 
should not slide on the pavement, nor that the 


yg 
people should be hurt by the horses, the high 
streets whcre through the Queene should passe 
were all eravelled, from the ‘Tower unto ‘Temple- 
barre, and rayled on each side; within which 
rayles stood the crafts along in their order from 
Gracechurch, where the merchants of the Still- 
yarde stoode, until the Little Conduit in the 
Cheape, where the aldermen stoode; and on the 
other side of the streete stood the constables of the 
city, apparelled in velvet and silkes, with great 
staves in their handes, to cause the people to give 
roome, and keep good order ; and when the streets 
were somewhat ordered, the maior in a gown of 
crimson velvet, and a rich collar of esses, with two 
footmen clothed in white and red damaske, rode 
to the Tower, to give his attendance on the 
Queene, on whom the sheriffs, and their officers 
did awaite until they came to the Tower-hill, 
where they, taking their leave, rode down the high 
streets, commanding the constables to see roome, 
and good order kept, and so went and stood by the 
aldermen in Cheape; and before the Queene, with 
her train, should come, Grace-street and Cornehill 
were hanged with fine scarlet, crimson, and other 
grained clothes, and in some places with rich arras ; 
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and the most part of Cheape was hanged with clotli 
of tissue, gold, velvet, and many rich hangings, 
whiche did make a goodly shew; and all the win- 
dows were replenished with ladies and gentlemen, 
to beholde the Queene and her traine as they should 
pass. 

The first of the Queene’s company that set for- 
ward, were twelve I‘renchmen belonging to the 
I'rench ambassador, cloathed in coats of blue vel- 
vet, with sleues of yellow and blue velvet, their 
horses trapped with close trappers of blew sarsonet, 
powdred with white crosses: after them marched 
Gentlemen, Esquires, Knights, two and two : after 
them the Judges; after them the Knights of the 
Bathe; in violet gowns, with hoods pursed with 
miniver, like doctors. After them Abbotts, then 
Barons; after them Bishops; the Karls and Mar- 
quesses; then the Lord Chancellor of England ; 
after him the Archbishop of Yorke, and the Am- 
bassador of Venice; after them the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Ambassador of France; after 
rode two Esquires of Honour, with robes of estate, 
rolled and worne bauldrickewise about their necks, 
with caps of estate, representing the Dukes of 
Normandy and Aquitaine; after them rode the 
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Lord William Howard, with the Marshall’s rod, 
deputy to his brother the Duke of Norfolk, Mar- 
shall of England, who was ambassador then in 
France; and on his righte hand rode Charles 
Duke of Suffolke, for that day high constable of 
England, bearing the warder of silver, appertain- 
ing to the office of constableship ; and all the Lords 
for the most part were clothed in crimson velvet, 
and all the Queene’s servants or officers of armes 
in scarlet : next before the Queene rode her Chan- 
cellor bareheaded, the serjeants and officers at 
armes rode on both sides of the Lordes. ‘Then 
came the Queene in a white litter of white cloth of 
gold, not covered or braided, which was led by 
two palfries clad in white damaske down to the 
ground, head and all, led by her footmen; she 
had on a kirtle of white cloth, of tissue, and a 
mantle of the same, furred with ermine, her hair 
hanging downe, but on her head she had a coilf, 
with a circlet about it full of rich stones; over her 
was borne a canopy of cloth of gold, with four gilt 
staves, and four silver belles; for bearing of the 
which canopy were appointed sixteen Knights; 
four to bear it in one space on foote, and foure ano- 
ther space, and foure another space, according to 
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their own appointment. Next after the Queene 
rode the Lord Browgh, her chamberlaine; next 
after him William Coffin, master of her horses, 
leading a spare horse, with a side-saddle trap- 
ped down with cloth of tissue; after him rode 
seven ladies, in crimson velvet, turned up with 
cloth of gold and tissue, and their horses trapped 
with gold: after them two chariots, covered with 
red cloth of gold; in the first chariot were two 
ladies, which were the old Dutchesse of Norfolk, 
the old Marchionesse of Dorset; in the second 
chariot were four ladics all in crimson velvet; after 
them rode seven ladies in the same suite, their 
horses trapped and all; after them came the fourth 
chariot, all red, with eight ladies, also in crimson 
velvet; after whom followed thirty gentlewomen, 
all in velvet and silke, in the livery of their ladies, 
on whom they gave their attendance; after them 
followed the guarde, in coates of goldsmithe’s 
worke, in which order they rode forth till they 
came to Fanchurch, where was made a pageant all 
of children, apparelled like merchants, which wel- 
comed her to the cittie, with two proper proposi- 
tions, both m French and in English; and from 
thence she rode toward Gracechurch corner, where 
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was a costly and marvellous cunning pageant, made 
by the merchants of the Still-yard; therein was 
the Mount Parnassus, with the fountain of Heli- 
con, which was of white marble, and four streames 
without pipes did rise an ell high, and meet toge- 
ther in a little cup above the fountain, which foun- 
tain ran abundantly with rackt Reynish wyne till 
night. On the fountaine sate Apollo, and at his 
feete Calliope; and on every side of the moun- 
taine sate four muses, playing on several sweete 
instruments, and at their feete epigrams and poc- 
sles were written in golden letters, in the which 
every muse, according to her property, praysed the 
Queene. From thence the Queene, with her 
traine passed to Leadenhall, where was a goodly 
pageant with a tippe and heavenly rose; under the 
tippe was a goodly roote of golde set on a little 
mountaine, environed with red roses and white; 
out of the tippe came down a faulcon, all white, 
and set upon the roote, and incontinently came 
downe an angel with great melodie, and set a close 
crowne of golde on the faulcon’s head; and in the 
same pageant sate St. Ann, with all her issue be- 
neath her; and under Mary Cleophe sate her four 
children, of which children one made a goodly 
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oration to the Qucene, of the fruitfulness of St. 
Aun, and of her generation, trusting that the like 
fruit would come of her. Then she passed to the 
conduit in Cornehill, where were the three Graces 
set on a throne, afore whom was the spring of 
grace continually running wine; afore the foun- 
tain sate a poet, declaring the property of every 
grace; that done, every ladie by herself; accord- 
ing to her propertie, gave the Queene a several 
gift of grace. 

That done she passed by the great conduit in 
Cheape, which was newly painted with armes and 
devices, out of which conduit (by a goodly foun- 
taine set at the end) ranne continually wyne, both 
white and claret, all that afternoone; and so she 
rode to the Standard, which was richly painted 
with images of Kinges and Quecnes, and hanged 
with banners of armes, and in the top was mar- 
vellous sweete harmonie both of songs and in- 
strumeuts. 

Then she went forward by the crosse, which 
was newly gilt, till she came where the alderman 
stood, and then Master Baker, the recorder, came 
to her with low reverence, making a proper and 
brief proposition, and gave to her, in the name 
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of the cittie, a thousand markes in golde, ina, 
golden-purse, whiche she thankfully accepted with 
many-good wordes, and'so rade to,thg. little con- 
duite, where was axich pageant of melody and 
songs, in which pageant were Pallas, Juno, and 
Venus, and afore them stood Mercurics, which in 
the name of the three goddesses gave unto her a 
ball of golde, divided in three, signifying three 
gifts, which these three goddesses gave her; that 
is to say, wisedome, riches, and felicitie. 

As she entered into Paul’s Gate, there was a 
pretty pageant in which sate three ladies richly 
cloathed, and in a circle on their head was written 
Regina Anna, prosper, proceed, and raigne. 
The lady in the midst had a tablet, in which was 
written, Veni, amica, coronaberis ; and under the 
tablett sat an angell with a close crewne. And 
the lady sitting on the right hand had a tablet of 
silver, in which was written Domine dirige gressus 
meos; and the third lady had a tablet of golde, 
with letters of a azure, written Confido in Domino, 
and under their feet was written, 


Regina Anna paris regis de sanguine nala 
Ll pavies populis aurca seccla Litis, 
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And these ladies cast down wafers, on whiche the 
said two verses were written. From thence she 
passed to the east end of Paul’s church, against 
the schoole, where stood a scaffold, and children 
well apparelled, which said to her divers goodly 
verses of poets translated into English, to the 
honor of the Kinge and her, which she highly 
commended, and then shee came to Ludgate, 
which gate was garnished with golde and bisse; 
and on the leads of St. Martin’s church stood a 
queere of singing men and children, which sang 
new ballets made in praise of her Grace. After that 
shee was passed Ludgate, shee proceeded toward 
Fleet-street, where the conduit was newly painted, 
and all the armes and angels refreshed, and the 
shalmes melodiously sounding. Upon the con- 
duit was a tower with foure turretts, and in every 
turrett stood one of the cardinal vertues, with 
their tokens and properties, which had severall 
speeches, promising the Queene never to leave 
her, but to be aiding and comforting her: and in 
the midst of the tower closely was severall solemn 
instruments, that it seemed to be a heavenly 
noyse, and was regarded and praysed; and beside 
this the conduit ran wine, claret and red, all the 
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afternoon: so she with her company, and the 
maior, rode forth to the Temple-bar, which was 
newly painted and repayred, where stood also 
divers singing men and children, till she came to 
Westminster-hall, which was richly hanged with 
cloth of arras, and newly glazed; and in the 
middest of the hall she was taken out of her litter, 
and so led up to the high deske under the cloth of 
estate, on whose left hand was a cupboard of ten 
stages high, marveilous rich and beautiful to be- 
hold; and within a little season was brought to 
the Queene, with a solemn service, in great stand- 
ing spice-plates, a voide of spice and subtleties, 
with ipocrasse, and other wines, which shee sent 
down to her ladies, and when the ladies had 
drunke, she gave hearty thanks to the lordes and 
ladies, and to the maior, and others that had given 
attendance on her, and so withdrew herselfe with 
a few ladies to Whitehall, and so to her chamber, 
and there shifted her; and after went in her barge 
secretly to the Kinge to his manor of Westmins- 
ter, where she rested that night. 

On Whitsunday, the Ist of June, the maior, 
clad in crimson velvet, with his collar, and all the 
aldermen and sheriffes in scarlet, and the counsel! 
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of the city, took their barge at the Crane by sever 
of the clocke, and came to Westminster, where 
they were welcomed and brought into the hall by 
M. Treasurer, and other the Kinge’s house, and 
so gave their attendance till the Queene should 
come forth: between eight and nine of the clock 
she came into the hall, and stood under the cloth 
of estate, and then came in the Kinge’s chappel, 
and the monks of Westminster, all in rich copes, 
and many bishops and abbots in copes and mifres, 
which went into the midst of the hall, and there 
stood a season; then was there a ray cloth spread 
for the Queen’s standing in the hall, through the 
palace and sanctuary, which rayled on both sides 
to the high altar of Westminster; after the ray 
cloth was cast, the officers of armes appointed the 
order accustomed: first went Gentlemen, the 
Esquires, then Knights, the Aldermen of London, 
in their clokes of scarlet cast over their gownes of 
scarlet. After them’the judges, in their mantles 
of scarlet and coifes: then followed the Knights 
of the Bath, being no Lords, every man having a 
white lace on his left sleeve: then followed the 
Barons and Viscounts in their parliament robes 
of scarlet: after them came Earles, Marquesses, 
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and Dukes, in their robes of estate of crimson 
velvet, furred with ermine, poudred according te 
their degrees: after them came the Lord Chan- 
cellor in a robe of scarlet, open before, bordered 
with lettice; after him came the Kinge’s chappell, 
and the monkes solemnly singing with proces- 
sion: then came Abbots and Bishops mitred, then 
Sergeants and Officers at Armes; then the Maior 
of London with his mace, and Garter, in his 
coate of armes: then the Marques Dorset, in his 
robe of estate, which bare the scepter of gold, and 
the Earl of Arundel, which bare the rod of ivorie, 
with the dove both together; then alone the Earl 
of Oxfoid, high chamberlaine of England, which 
bare the crowne; after him the Duke of Suffolk, 
in his robe of estate, for that day being high 
steward of England, having a white rod in his 
hand; and the Lord William Howard, with the 
rod of the marshall-ship, and every Knight of the 
Garter had his collar of the order. 

Then proceeded forth the Queene, in a circate 
and robe of purple velvet, furred with irmine, in 
her hayre coife, and circlet as shee had on Satur- 
day; and over her was borne the canopye, by 
foure of the cinque portes all in crimson, with 
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points of blew and red hanging over their sleeves, 
and the Bishops of London and Winchester bare 
up the lapetS of the Queene’s robe; and her 
train, which was very long, was borne by the old 
Duchesse of Norfolk; after her followed Ladies, 
being Lords’ wives, which had circotes of scarlet, 
with narrow sleeves, the breast all lettice, with 
barres of pouders, according to their degrees, and 
over that they had mantles of scarlet, furred, and 
every mantle had lettice about the necke, like a 
neckerchiefe, likewise poudered, so that by their 
pouderings their degrees might be knowne. Then 
followed Ladies, being Knights’ wives, in gownes 
of scarlet, with narrow sleeves without traines, 
only edged with lettice; likewise had all the 
Queene’s gentlewomen. When she was thus 
brought to the high place made in the middest of 
the church betweene the queere and the high altar, 
shee was set in a riche chaire, and after that she 
had rested awhile, shee descended downe unto the 
high altar, and there prostrated herself, while the 
Archbishop of Canterbury said certain collects 
over her. Then shee rose, and the Archbishop 
annointed her on the head and on the breast: 
and then shee was led up agayn to her chayre, 
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where, after divers orisons said, the Archbishop 
satt the crown of St. Edward on her head, and 
then delivered her the scepter of golde in her 
right hand, and the rod of ivory, with the dove, 
in the left hand, and then all the queere sung Te 
Deum, &e.; which’ done, the Bishop took off the 
crowne of St. Edward, being heavie, and sett on 
her heade the crowne made for her, and so went 
to masse; and when the offering was began, she 
descended downe and offered, being crowned, and 
so ascended up againe, and sat in her chaire till 
Agnus was said, and then she went down and 
kneeled before the high altar, where shee received 
of the Archbishop the holy sacrament, and then 
went up to the place againe: after that mass was 
done, she went to St. Edward’s shrine and there 
offered. After which offering was done, shee 
withdrew her into a little place made for that pur- 
pose on one side of the queere. Now in the 
meane season every Duchesse put on her bonnet 
a coronell of golde wrvught with flowers, and 
every Marchionesse put on a demi-coronell of 
golde wrought with flowers, and every Countesse 
a plain circle of golde wrought with flowers, and 
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every King at Armes, put on acrowne of copper 
and gilt, all which were worne till night. 

When the Queene had a little reposed her, the 
company, in the same order that they set forth, 
and the Queene went crowned and so did the 
ladies aforesaid: her right hand was sustained by 
the Earle of Wiltshire, her father, and her left by 
the Lord Talbot, deputy for the Earle of Shrews- 
bury, and Lord Furnivall, his father. And when 
shee was out of the sanctuary within the pallace, 
the trumpets played marveylous freshly, and so 
shee was brought to Westminster-hall, and so to 
her withdrawing chamber, during which the 
Lordes, Judges, Maior, and Aldermen, put off 
their robes, mantles, and cloaks, and took their 
hoods from their necks, and cast them about their 
shoulders, and the Lordes sate only in their 
sircotes, and the Judges and Aldermen in their 
gownes, and all the Lordes that served that day, 
served in their sircotes, and their hoods about their 
shoulders. Also divers officers of the Kinge’s 
house, being no Lordes, had circotes, and hoods of 
scarlet edged with miniver, as Treasurer, Control- 
ler, and Master of the Jewell-house, but their 
circotes were not gilt. While the Queene was in 
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her chamber, every Lord and other that onght to 
ao service at the coronation, did prepare them ac- 
cording to their dutie, as the Duke of Suffolke, 
High Steward of England, which was richly ap- 
parelled, his doublet and jacket set with orient 
pearle, his gowne crimson velvet embroidered, his 
courses clapped with close trapper head, and all 
to the ground crimson velvet, sett full of Jetters of 
golde of goldesmith’s worke, having a long white 
rod in his hand; on his left hand rode the Lord 
Wilham, deputy for his brother, as Earle Marshall, 
with the Marshall’s rod, whose gown was crimson 
and velvet, and his horse trapper purple velvet 
cutt on white sattine, embroidered with white 
lions. The Earle of Oxford was High Cham- 
berlaine; the Earle of Essex, carver; the Earle 
of Sussex, sewer; the Earle of Arundele, chiefe 
butler, on whom twelve citizens of London did 
give their attendance at the cupboard; the Earle 
of Darby cup-bearer; the Viscount Lisle, painter; 
the Lord Burgeiny, chief larder; the Lord Bray, 
almoner for him and his co-partners; and the 
Maior of Oxford kept the buttery bar; and 
‘Thomas Wiat was chosen ewerer, for Sir Henry 
Wiat, hig father, 
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' When- all these things were reatly and odered. 
the Queehe under her canopye, came into the 
hall,' dnd washed, and satte down in the middest 
of her table, under her cloth of estate;’ on the 
right side of her chaire stood the Countess ‘of 
Oxford, widdow: and on her left hand stood the 
Countesse of .Worcester, all the dinner season, 
which divers times in the dinner time did hold a 
fine cloth before the Queen’s face, when she list 
to spit, or do otherwise at her pleasure; and at 
the table’s end sate the Archbishoppe of Canter- 
bury; on the right hand of the Queene, and in the 
middest between the Archbishoppe and the Coun- 
tesse of Oxford, stoode the Earle of Oxford, with 
a white staff, all dinner time. 

When all these things were thus ordered, cane 
in the Duke of Suffolke, and the Lord William 
Howard, on horseback, and the Serjeants of Armes 
before them; and after them the sewer, and then 
the Knights of the Bathe, bringing in the first 
course, which was ‘eight-and-twenty dishes, be- 
sides subtilties, and shippes made of waxe, mar- 
veylous gorgeous to beholde, all which time of 
service the trumpets standing in the window, at 
the nether end of ‘the hall, played. When she 
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was served of two dishes, then the Archbishoppe’s 
service was sct downe, whose server came equal 
with the third dish of the Queene’s service on his 
left hand. After that the Queene and the Arch- 
bishoppe were served, the Barons of the Ports 
began at the table at the right hand next the wall. 
Then at the table sate the Master and Clerks of 
Chauncerie, and beneath them other doctors and 
gentlemen. ‘The table next the wall on the left 
hand by the cupboard, was begun by the Maior 
and Aldermen, the Chamberlaine and Councell of 
the City of London; and beneath them sate sub- 
stantiall merchants, and so downwarde other 
worshipfull persons. At the table on the right 
hand, in the midst of the hall, sate the Lord 
Chancellor, and other temporal Lordes, on the 
right hand of the table, in*their sircotes; and on 
the left side of the same table sate Bishops and 
Abbots, in their parliament robes: beneath them 
sate Judges, Serjeants, and the Kinge’s Councell ; 
beneath them the Knights of the Bathe. At the 
table on the left hand, in the middle part, sate 
Duchesses, Marquesses, Countesses, Baronesses,in 
their robes, and other ladies in circotes, and gen- 
ilewomen in gownes; all which gentlewomen and. 
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ladies sate on the left side of the table along, and 
none on the right side; and when all were thus 
sett, they were incontinent served so quickly, that 
it was marvellous, for the servitors gave so good 
attendance, that meat, nor drink, nor any thing 
else needed to be called for, which in so great a 
multitude was marvell. As touching the fare 
there could be devised no more costly dishes nor 
subtilties. The Maior of London was served with 
four-and-twenty dishes at two courses, and so 
were his brethren, and such as sate at his table. 
The Queen had at her second course four-and- 
twenty dishes, and thirtie at the third course; and 
betweene the last courses, the kings of armes, 
crowned, and other officers of armes, cried largesse 
in three parts of the hall, and after stood in their 
place, which was in the bekens of the kinge’s 
Bench ; and on the right hand out of the Cloyster of 
St. Stephen’s Chappel was made a little closet, in 
which the Kinge, with divers ambassadors, stoode 
to beholde the service The Duke of Suffolke 
and the Lord William, rode oftentimes about the 
hall, cheering the Lordes, Ladies, and Maior, and 
his brethren. After they in the hall had dined, 
they had wafers and ipacrasse, and then they 
washed, and were commanded to stand still in 
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their places before the tables, or on the formes, 
til] the Queene had washed. When shee had 
taken wafers and ipocrasse, the table was taken 
up, and the Earle of Rutland brought up the 
surnape, and laid it on the boord’s end, which im- 
mediately was drawn and cast by Maister Read, 
Marshall of the Hall, and the Queene washed, 
and after the Archbishop; and after the surnape 
was withdrawne, then shee rose, and stood in the 
middest of the hall place, to whom the Karle of 
Sussex in goodly spice plate, brought a void of 
spices and confections. After him the Maior of 
London brought a standing cup of golde, set in a 
cup of assay of golde; after that shee had drunke, 
shee gave the Maior the cup, with the cup of assay, 
because there was no cover, according to the claim 
of the city, thanking him and all his brethren of 
their paine. Then shee, under her canopie, departed 
to her chamber, and at the entry of her chamber, 
she gave the canopie with bells and all, to the 
Barons of the ports, according to their claime, with 
great thankes ; then the Maior of London, bear- 
ing his cup in his hand, with his brethren, went 
through the hal] to their barge, and so did all 
other noblemen, and gentlemen, for it was sixe of 
the cloche. 
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No. LV. 
Anne Boleyn’s Dower. 

By a‘cnrious folio preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, it appears that Henry the Eighth made, 
first, to Anne Boleyn, in the twenty-fourth year of 
his reign, the grant of certain manors in Wales 
and Somerset, Hertford and Essex, for the main- 
tenance of her dignity, as Marchioness of Pem- 
broke. Secondly, in the same year, a grant of the 
manor, palace, and park of Hanworth. Thirdly, 
in the twenty-fifth of his reign, a grant of deed 
of dower and jointure as Queen of England. 
Fourthly, a grant of certain lands under the seal 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. To this is annexed a 
grant of certain royal privileges and immunities ; 
also an abstract of the act of Parliament, confirm- 
ing the said grants, dated Westminster 3d of April, 
25th of the reion of Henry the Eighth.* 

In the Statutes of the realm, chapter 25., 
Henrv VIII., will be found an elaborate detail of 
all the manors, parks, castles, &c. included in the 
niarriage-jointure of Anne Boleyn, who is styled 
Queen of England and Trance, and Ladv of Ire- 
land. Her revenue cannot be ascertained from this 
document, but it appears to have been fully equal 
to what was enjoyed by Catharine of Arragon. 


# See No. 503. of the Marletan Miscollany. 
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ANNE Boteyn being on the scaffold, would not 
consent to have her eyes covered with a bandage, 
saying, that she had no fear of death. All that 
the divine who assisted at her execution could 
obtain from her, was, that she would shut her 
eyes; but, as she was opening them at every mo- 
ment, the executioner could not bear their tender 
and mild glances: fearful of missing his aim, he 
was obliged to invent an expedient to behead 
the Queen. Tle drew off his shoes, and ap- 
proached her silently; while he was at her left 
hand, another person advanced at her right, who 
made a great noise in walking, so that this circum- 
stance drawing the attention of Anne, she turned 
her face from the executioner, who was enabled, 
by this artifice, to strike the fatal blow, without 
being disarmed by that spirit of affecting resigna- 
tion which shone in the eyes of the lovely Anne 


Boleyn. 
‘¢ The common executioner, 
Whose heart th’ accustomed sight of death makes hard, 


Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But first begs pardon. ”"—SaksPEaRe. 


D'Israel?’s Curiosities of Literature. 
vol. ji, p. 297. 
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No. VI. 


Tue following passage in Holinshed betrayed 
the author into the mistake alluded to in the note 
subjoined to the Preface. ‘“ On the day of the 
‘¢ Purification of Our Ladie at Lambeth, the King 
“* created the Earl of Surrey Duke of Norfolk, 
‘¢ with an augmentation of the arms of Scotland ; 
*¢ and Sir Charles Brandon, Viscount Lisle, he 
*“* created Duke of Suffolk; and the Lord How- 
“ard, High Admiral, he created Earl of Wor- 
s* cester; and after this he made Sir Edward 
** Stanley Lord Monteagle.’—It was not Ed- 
mund Howard, but Charles Somerset, the natural 
son of Henry the Third, Duke of Somerset, that 
was, itt 1514, created Karl of Worcester ; he had 
assumed the name of Somerset, of which the 
title had become extinct, and was not only en- 
nobled but advanced to high preferment. By 
IIenry the Seventh he was created a banneret ; 
after which he married Elizabeth, the heiress of 
Lord Herbert, the Earl of Huntingdon, in whose 
right he bore the title of Lord Herbert, and had 
summons to parliament among the barons by the 
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name of Charles Somerset de Herbert, Chevalier ; 
he was Lord Chamberlain to Henry the Eighth, 
in 1513; attended the King to France; and in 
1514 was created Earl of Worcester. The Earl 
and Countess of Worcester were both present at 
the interview between Henry and Francis at 
Guisnes. Edmund Howard, third son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who had been marshal of the 
horse in the battle of Flodden Field, was also one 
of the challengers at Guisnes; he died in 1539, 
being then comptroller for Calais and its marches : 
he was twice married, and one of his numerous 
daughters was the unfortunate Catharine, the fifth 
wife of Henry the Eighth. 





No. VII. 


The original French of the First Letter of Herry 
the Eighth to Anne Boleyn. 


(Extracted from the Harleian Miscellany.) 


Ma Maitresse et Amie;— moy et mon cceuer 
s’en remettent en vos mains, vous suppliaut les 
avoir pour recommander a votre bonne grace, et 
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que par’ ’nbsenté-votte affection fhe leur soit di-° 
minué. - Car pur augmenter leur peine, ‘ce seroit | 
grand: pitié, ‘carT absence leur fait assez, et plus 
que jamais je n’ eusse pensé, en nous faisant re- 
mentevoir un poinf, d’astronomie qui est tel. 
Tant plus loin que les Mores sont, tant plus eloigné 
est Je soleil, et nonobstant plus fervent, aussi fait-~ 
il de notre amour, par absence nous sommes 
eloignéz et neanmoins il garde sa ferveur au 
moins de notre costé Ayant en espoir la pareille 
du votre, vous assurant que de ma part l’ennuye 
d’absence deja m’est trop grande, et quand je 
pense a augmentation de celuy que par force 
faut il que je soufre, il m’est presque intollerable, 
sil n’estoit en ferme espoir que j’aye de votre 
indissoluble affection vers moy; et pur le vous 
rementevoir alcune fois cela, et voyant que per- 
sonellement je ne puis etre en votre presence, 
chose la plus approchante a cela qui m’est pos- 
sible au present je vous envoye est a dire, ma 
picture mise en brasselettes a toute la devise que 
deja scavez, me souhaitant en leur place, quant 
il vous plairoit c'est de la main de 
Votre serviteur et amy, 
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No. VITI. 


The Boleyn Family. 


Tue rise of the Boleyns had been gradual; 
their fall was rapid and irretrievable. The Earl 
of Wiltshire survived his two ill-fated children but 
two years, and died in 1538, at ever, in whose 
parochial church his monument is stiit distinguish- 
able. ‘The Countess, contrary to her Caughter’s 
predictions, survived some years, aud however im- 
probable it may appear, that she sheuld have lived 
on cordial terms with the Howards, her remains 
were consigned to their family-vault at Lambeth, 
with this brief monumental inscription : 


ELIZABETH HOWARD, 


Some time Countess of Wiltshire. 


Mary Boleyn, her younger daugliter, died in 
1548, at Rochford Hall, Essex, leaving two chil- 
dren;—-a daughter, afterwards married to Sir 
Francis Knolles; and a son, Henry Carey, created 
Baron of Hunsdon by Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
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brilliant circle he was distinguished as the honest 
courtier. ‘ The politicians,” says Loyd, * fol- 
‘* lowed Cecil, the courtiers Leicester, and the 
‘* soldiers Hunsdon.” The same author relates of 
him the following anecdote: — “ When his re- 
‘¢ tinue, which, in those times, was large, would 
‘‘ have drawn on a gentleman that had returned 
him a box on the ear, he forbade them in these 
soldier-iike words: ‘* You rogues! cannot my 
neighbour and myself exchange a box on the 
ear, but you must interfere?” It was expected 
that be should be created Earl of Ormond, or Wilt- 
shire; and his approved loyalty and valour might 
have challenged from Elizabeth a higher recom- 
pense than the restoration of those Jignities. On his 
death-bed, when the letters-patent for the earldom 
were offered to his acceptance, he exclaimed, with 
his wouted frankness, “* IfI was unworthy of these 
‘* honors when living, [am unworthy of them now 
‘ Tam dying!” The fourth lineal descendant of 
this ga-laut peer was created Viscount Rochford, 
and Ear! of Dover. In 1677, the Earldom and 
Viscounty being extinct, Sir Robert Carey be- 
came sixth Lord Hunsdon. In 1765, William 
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Ferdinand Carey, the eighth Lord Hunsdon, 
dying without issue, the title again became ex- 
tinct. ‘ The collateral branches of the Boleyn 
family in Norfolk and Kent had long sunk into 
quiet obscurity. 


THE END. 


Printed by A. and R. Spottiswoode, 
Printers-Street, London. 


